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DEDICATION. 


To WILLIAM SALKELD, TM 


DE AR sin, 


** e Letters wont 
received your Approbation, the 


Diffidence with which I ſhould 


have offered them to the Public, 

1s conſiderably leſſened. If I have 
erred in my Repreſentations of 
Things, I ſhall not now be out 
of countenance , when you, under 
whoſe Eye they paſſed at the 
ſame Time, viewed them in the 
ſame Light. 


I have but one 'Apology to 
make, for all the Miſtakes with 
which I way be charged ; and that 
is to be found in the Title-page. 
As forthe Liberty I have taken in 
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| prefixing your Name to theſe Let- 


ters (tho' they may arraign your 
Judgment) I ſhall make none: as a 


Teſtimony of Friendſkip I offer 
them, and as ſuch I am ſure they 


will be received, from 
* Your Sincere Friend and 


Humble Servant, 55 
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$i 
FOUR MONTHS TOUR 
' THROUGH FRANCE. 


UCETTYERCTL 
Dover, April 224, 1775. 


DEAR sIR, 


I KNOW not with you are to 
expect from a man, who begins the per- 
formance of a promiſe with languor 
and reluctance; or what preſage you 
may draw from thence, of his punctu- 
ality and ſpirit in the proſecution. I 
gave you my word at parting, to ſerib- 
ble fome account of the places I ſhould || 
viſit in my journey, as well as time and i 
| | A 3 memory 
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memory would permit acknowledge, 
and will endeavour to keep it: tho” 
conſidering the neceſſary ſhort allot- 
ment of the one, and the treachery oſ 
the other, joined to the lazineſs that 
attends fatigue, you cannot expect to 
receive mueh paper, or information. I 
am, at preſent, very unwilling to take 
up a pen: but I ſhould be too much 
aſhamed of myſelf not to do it. Be- 
ſides, thoſe, who are bent on improve- 
ment, muſt not at all times conſult 
their inclination: and I will not ſay 


make, or ſhall make compliments 7 


mine to you, as the expectation of reap- 
ing benefit from the recollection of oc- 


currences, has a greater ſhare in con- 
ſtraining it, than my vanity in thinking, 
or deſire to give you pleaſure. In ſuch 
a trip as this, trifles are all I ſhall pro- 
bably have to offer; and for more than 
trifles I have never bargained. Was 
the country, I am going to ſee, leſs 
viſited, I ſhould perhaps more boldly 
hazard remarks, and blunder out any 
© nonſenſe. 


THROUGH FRANCE, 7 
nonſenſe that came into my head; with- 
out that apprehenſion; which I ſhall 
have, of being a ridiculous repeater of 
what thouſands have faid before, and 

an enumerator of curioſities, of which 
| every travelling barber may be able to 
give a better account. Where there 
are few, that are not capable of detect- 
ing one's blunders, (and with thoſe few, 
I need not affirm, I do not rank you) 
to give any account of a country ſo 
well known as France, is like the taſk 
of writing a comedy, where there is 
tanto—plus oneris quanto veniæ minus 
But be that as it may I am well aſſur- 
ed you will be very ready to find ex= - 
cuſes for any inaccuracies with which I 
may trouble you, and give me ample 
credit for any, good thing on which I 
may happen to ſtumble. a 


So much for preamble.—The maſter 
of the packet, who has juſt been to pay 
us a viſit, gives no very agreeable in- 
formation. He ſays, that, if we have 
„ A 4 no 
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no mind to wait three days for a paſſage, 
we muſt be ready to go on board at one 
in the morning. Vou ſee we are not 
without an alternative, but ſuch a one, 


as requires no great deliberation to re- 
jet. Three days at an inn in Dover, 


would be penance indeed—Our chaiſe, 
therefore, is now in the hands of ſome 
Honeſt tars, who are going to ſtow it in 
the boat; and we have agreed to await, 
over a bowl of punch, the time of hoiſt- 
ing fail, with all the patience and reſig- 
nation of which we are maſters. 


I have many times heard grievous 


4 3 ; | complaints of the extortion of the land- 
lords on the Dover road, but I do not 


think we have had much reaſon yet to 


vent any ourſelves. Their charge for hor- 


ſes is certainly ſomewhat extravagant: 
but the apology they make is plauſible 
enough. Wete all months in the year 
alike profitable to us, (ſay they) travel- 


lers would have no ala for this com- 


plaint: but this is not the caſe; in the 
ſummer 


THROUGH FRANCE. 9 
ſummer our houſes are ſcarcely able to 

ſupply horſes for the chaiſes that paſs 
this road, and in the winter we have no 
chaiſes to employ our horſes; ſo that 
as the expences of ſtabling in the idle 
part of the year, eat deep into the pro- 
fits of the labouring ſeaſon, we are ob- 
liged to raiſe the price of the ſtages, in 
order to make the balance on the whole 
year in our favour. How this may 
excuſe them, I care not; but I hope that 


being tired, will excuſe me, from ſaying 


any thing more, than that 
Jam, &c, 


As LETTER 


is oo. OS Moron — 
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DEAR SIR, 


1 HAVE now, for the firſt. 


time ſet my foot on French ground. At 
half an hour after one this morning we 
were ſummoned to go on board; and 


at two, Crouded with a number of other 
paſſengers into a boat, and puſhed off 
towards the packet, where we were 
fafely ſtowed, after paying the boatman 


| one half of what he would willingly 
have extorted from us. The night was 


very ſharp, but, being afraid of fick- 
neſs, I ſtaid on the deck, till I began 
to think the cold the moſt difagreeable 


evil of the two. I was not enough of a 


ſailor to be able to walk without reeling, 
for as the wind blew freſh, when I at- 
tempied it, my motion was very *c- 

„„ 
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centric, and I was obliged to lay hold 
of the firſt thing that came in my way, 
for fear of tumbling overboard. On 
diving to the cabin, I found ſome wo- 
men as well as men crawling into little 
cells, to avoid the dire diſorder of whoſe 


approach they had but too ſhrewd int» _ 


mations. I ſoon found, that if I conti- 
nued to fit below, my ſtomach would 
ſympathize with a gentleman's above, 
whoſe loud emotions gave a ſad preſage 
to others: therefore in compliance with 
the advice of the mare, I neſtled in one 
of the little cells, and was fo lucky as 
to fall ſoundly afleep, in ſpite of the 


hollow ing, trampling, and qaculations 
over my head. 


As ſoon as we were hawled cloſe to 
the quay of Calais, our deck was crowd- 
ed with Frenchmen, who came from the 
Aubergiſtes, to invite. ſtrangers each to 
his reſpective inn. The language was 
immediately changed, and (if I can 
have any notion of what I never ſaw) 
tie 
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the veſſel ſeemed to be like one board- 
ed by Corſairs; for ſome of thoſe ho- 
neſt Monſieurs ſeized one thing, and 
ſome another, with which they marched 
off very compoſedly before the face of 

the owners. I knew not what to think, 
when I ſaw my little property taken on 
ſhore by a ſtranger, without my orders, 
and carried out of my ſight. However 
we were ſoon ſatisfied by the perſon 
whom we had taken for our conductor, 
that it was uſual to carry every thingto 
the douane or cuſtom- houſe for exami- 
nation, and that it would be reſtored, 
whenever we choſe to apply fort it. 


Me were immediately on landing led 
into a kind of guard- room or barrack, 
where our names were demanded; and 
then proceeded to the cuſtomshouſe, to 
recover our trunks, which were plombe⁊ 
or ſealed with lead by our on choice, 
that we might obviate ſome part of the 
inconvenience of having our lug gage 
vambled over again and again, at the 
| entrance 
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entrance of every town, by the hands 
of other officers. 


Tam very a0 that we have taken an 
Engliſh chaiſe with us; as I ſhould not 


be very well pleaſed to be crammed into 
ſuch an uncouth vehicle as I have ſeen 
here. The'ſhafts alone are a load for a 
ſtrong horſe, weighing from one to four 
hundred weight. I had the curioſity to 
attempt to lift thoſe of one, from which 
a gentleman had juſt alighted; and 
found that my whole ſtrength, though 
do not lock upon myſelf as a weak man, 
was barely ſufficient to raiſe them a Iit- 
tle. They have alſo the additional 
weight of the traveller, ſometimes of 
two; ſo that it.is probable, if the trunks 
which are placed behind, are not very 
heavy, ſeveral hundred weight muſt reſt 
on the back of one of the. horſes. I 
would fain, if I could, give you a ſketch 
of this curious carriage. Imagine its 
form to be like that of an Engliſh one- 
Horſe Gar, with ſides of ſolid wood, 


three 


[ 
# 
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three inches thick at leaſt, reaching to 
the top, emboſſed with large braſs nails, 
and ornamented with old Gothick carv- 


ing. In the next place, add ſhafts and 
wheels more clumſy, and maſſive than 
© thoſe of common waggons with us, and 


a front with a grate of ropes, inſtead of 
glaſs, together with a ſtep to aſcend, 
that by its ſize cannot weigh leſs than 


thirty pounds; and you may perhaps be 


able to form ſome idea of it. Had I met 
it on the road, I ſhould immediately 
have concluded the poſtilion to be ſome 


itinerant ſhowman, and the inviſible 
traveller within, to be ſome wild beaſt, 


which he was driving to ſome neigh- 


- bouring town for exhibition. 


Adicu, —— 


LETTER 
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LETTER III. 


Boulognt ſur 2 April 24th, 177 5. 


DE AR 


A | 

1 H E firſt thing we found 
neceſſary to be done this morning be- 
fore we left Calais, was, to get our 
chaiſe altered, as the ſhafts were not 
placed in a right poſition for three horſes 
io draw abreaſt, The next, according 
to the opinion of our hoft, the celebrat- 
ed Mr. Deſſein,) was to provide a ſer- 
vant, who might ride poſt with us, and 
prevent any diſagreeable embarraſment, 
to which we might be liable from our 
ignorance of the country. Advice giv- 
en to perſons ignorant of what was ne- 
ceſſary, could not but be followed; and 
as Delcour, the young man who offered 
to attend us, had ſomething i in his man- 
ner and countenance that ſpoke ſtrong- 


4 
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ly for him at firſt ſight ; we ſoon ſtruck 
a bargain, and bade him get his boots 
and Bidet * to ſet off for Boulogne. 


4 This town has no great beauty to 
| boaſt: it is like thoſe Engliſh ſeaports 
where commerce has ſcattered opulence 
with 2 Jparing hand. The inhabitants 
are principally compoſed of merchants, 
ſmugglers, and ſailors; with a perſon 
here and there who ranks himſelf among 
the nobleſſe. The churches are but 
meanly built, and ornamented with col- 

lections ob paintings that are of a piece 
with the architecture. The ſeveral con- 
vents of Capuchins, Cordeliers, &c. are 
. drear and gloomy habitations; but the 
convents of females are ſaid to be neat- 
; er, and to have many Eogliſn girls reſid- 
ing in them for education. What can 
induce parents to ſend their children to 
ſuch a place as this for inſtruction, 1 
cannot gueſs; except they do it in com- 

pliance with the recommendation of the 

maſter of a brandy-ſloop, or in order to 


avoid 
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avoid the trouble of attending to their 
improvement at home. Perhaps it may 
be ſufficient for ſome, that their daugh- 
ters bring home ſomething French about 
them, whatever it is; and the laſt poliſh 
of education is ſuppoſed to be given. 


Boulogne has, perhaps, caſt thy moſt 
hoſtile eye towards England, of any 
town in France. Here, as you may 
have heard an hundred times, Cæſar 
and: Claudius embarked to invade. our 
_ rude undiſciplined forefathers ; and here 
Charlemagne fitted out a fleet againſt 
the Engliſh and Danes, whom the 
French hiſtorians honour with the ap- 
pellation of peuples barbares. At the 
ſame time, according to Heinault, he 
raiſed a Pharos, which I imagine muſt 
be that ſhown to travellers, as the build- 
ing of Julius Ceſar. If the Boulognoig 
were willing to dignify this ſtructure 
with an antique title, they ſhould have 
named-it after Caligula; though, even 
then, it might be diſputed, as no veſti- 

ges 
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ges of that which he built, remained at 
the time of Charlemagne. But it is poſ- 

ſible, that the two Cæſars may be con- 

founded; and they may think it ſuffi- 

cient, there is a probability, ſome of the 
| ſtones from the ruins of the old Pharos 
might be taken to build that of Char- 
lemagne. If this claim to antiquity 
was allowed, Roman Pharoſes, Amphi- 
theatres, and Mauſoleums might, with 
great eaſe, be propagated in the wilds of 


America; and as I ſuppoſe neither the 


quantity of antique matter requilite, 

nor its diviſibility fixed, we might ſee 

ſtatues of Phidias, Praxiteles, and Apol- 
lonius, from the London braſs-founde- 

tries; rare medals freſh from Birming- 
ham, and veſlels of ſounding names in 
antiquity, from every ſmith within the 
bills of mortality. 


MoNnTRUEILL. + 

- 
1 had no time to cloſe this letter at 
| Boulogne tho? we left it fo late this af- 
ternoon, 
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ternoon, that Delcour expreſſed his fears 
that the gates of Montrueil would be 
ſhut; fo I hall ſcribble on till ſupper, 
to fill up the ſheet, and then wiſh you a 
good night. We were on the road when 
he told us this. My fellow traveller, 

Mr. , aſked him, if there was no 
Auberge, at which we could ſtop. Non 
Monfieur, ſays he. What muſt we do 
then if the gates ſhould be ſhut, and we 
not able to gain admittance ? Oh Mon- 
leur cd n'importe pas, un petit ecu—l ſup- 
poſe he meant would open them: but 
he galloped off, and we ſaw him no more 
till we came to the town, where he had 
not been able to gain admittance with 
his powerful key, though he had waited 
an hour. Our names had been ſent to 
the Governor, but his permiſſion was not 
come. One, without conſidering the 
police of France, would imagine, there 
needed no ſuch form to admit a chaiſe ; 

unleſs they ſuppoſed, that like the Tro- 
Jan horſe, it might contain an army in 
its belly. At laſt, after waiting a ſhort 
time, 
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time, the crazy hinges gave a Joyful ſig- 
nal, and our Bidets, who ſeemed more 
content than ourſelves, with their ſi tua- 
tion, were allowed to convey us, where 
we have a proſpect of a more comforta- 


ble lodging, than we expected two hours 
ago. 


The en around Wenn to ſuffer 
great poverty. I know not how proper 
the land may be for cultivation, but 
leſs there cannot be All ſeems a deſart 
No ſooner does a chaiſe ſtop, than the 
cottages pour forth ſwarms to crave 
charity: young and old all join in the 
chorus, Charité pour Vamour de Dieu. 
Children are very early taught the art 
of getting money without labour; and 

young girls of ſixteen years and up- 
wards, employ entreaties as well as 
Titles to draw a ſou from your pocket. 


Jam, &c. ; 


LETTER. 
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LETTER w. 
 4bbeville April 25th, 1775. | 


DBAR SIR, 


I. SA W ſcarce any thing! in 
Montruell to merit attention; and 
therefore ſhall not trouble you with a 
catalogue of its Churches, Pariſhes, or 
Convents. Though I received but lit- 
tle pleaſure there, Abbeville, I think, has 
well repaid me for one day's ramble.” 
The proſpect of this town, at the di- 
ſtance of a quarter of a mile, is remark- 
ably beautiful. As we entergd, I fan- 
cied I ſaw a race of beings; far ſuperior 
to what I had left ſome few hours ago 
 —every thing ſeemed to be changed 

no lazy beggars were loitering before 

the doors of their houſes— every one ap- 

peared employed and the Genius of 

nnn ſeemed to have bleſt the inha- 
| bditants 


R 
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bitants with neat dwellings, whole 
cloaths, and chearful countenances, 
That benefactor to mankind, appears 
here in the perſon of a Mr. Vanrobais; 
a gentleman who thinks a large fortune 
ought to be employed for other ends, 
than to ſupport individual exiſtence. An 
extenſive manufacture depends upon 
him for motion. He is the ſource, 
from whence the plenty and opulence of 
this town are diffuſed. There is not a 
perſon, as I am informed, ſo feeble that 
he does not, in ſome meaſure, render a 
uſeful member of ſociety. Pity it is, 
there are no more Vanrobais in the 
world; and fewer of thoſe, who think 
| themſelves ſoiled by a contact with 
trade ; the hiſtory of whoſe whole life, 
is generally no more than that they eat, 
drank, and ſlept ; and who die, without 
having done any other ſervice to man- 
kind, by the means which were in their 
power, than to furniſh moraliſts with an 
opportunity of inveighing againſt the 
effects of idleneſs, luxury, and pride. 
1 I have 


* 
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I have been rambling over the whole 
town; and, having tired myſelf, am 
now going to tire you. The firſt viſit 
we paid, was to the Manufactory of 
| broadcloth,. which belongs to the pa- 
triotic gentleman I have mentioned. 
Our conductor, in leading us from 
room to room, was very ſedulous in ex- 
plaining the uſe of every machine, and 
every employment, allotted to the dif- 
ferent diviſions : ſo that our informati- 
on mounted, by a climax, from the 
wool, in the ſtate which it is on the 
ſheep's back, to the piece finiſhed for 
the hands: of the taylor. The cloths 
manufactured here, are eſteemed the 
beſt of any France produces; and the 
name Fanrobais is always conſidered as 
a mark of ſuperior excellence. 


1 know not, whether it be owing to 
their induſtry, as it gives the freſhneſs 
of health, or procures the means of 
neatneſs ; but the females here appear 
to be uncommonly beautiful. The Wo- 

mens 
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men's work-rooms in the manufactory 
were filled with pretty faces; and al- 

moſt every third or fourth door in the 
ſtreets was graced with a ſmiling group, 


ſweetening their labours with mirth and 
converſation. 


The Organ, in che church of St. . 
fran, if I may judge by its appearance, 
is a noble inſtrument : at leaſt, it an- 
ſwers very well the megnificence of the 
church. It is placed thirty feet high 
from the ground, which muſt certainly 
add conſiderably. to the ſweetneſs of its 
tone. I have often thought, that our 
Organs in England are placed too low, 
to have their proper effect; diſtance 
being, in a certain degree, neceſſary for 
muſic, as well as for painting. An Or- 
gan, as well as a Picture, may be ap- 
proached too near: the maſterly touches 
of the per former may be heard too di- 
ſtinctly; and a bold compoſition ſeem 
to the ear a jumble of diſcordant point- 
ings, and broken parts, when it Would 

have 


d 
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have delighted, had it had been blended 


and meliorated by the interpoſition of 
fpace. | 


The Altar, on the left fide as you 
enter the church, has near it a Crucifix 
of wood, which is broken in ſome parts, 
and ſeemed: to have been wantonly chip- 


ped in others. This Crucifix, I was 
told, had been mutilated in that man- 


ner by a gentleman. of conſiderable for- 
tune in Abbeville; who was beheaded 


and burnt, for the contempt he had 


ſnewn the religion of his country, The 
ſtory, as it was told me, is this. Mr. 
De La Barre (for that was his name) had 
ſupped one night with ſome friends, 


with whom he got intoxicated. He is 


ſaid to have been a man, who profeſſed 


| himſelf openly an atheiſt; and gloried 
in being free from the prejudices of 
education. Here, perhaps, my in- 


former gave him a character which he 
did not deſerve: as he ſeemed to draw 


the concluſion of his being an atheiſt, 
„5 88 from 
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from his fcoffeng at the ceremonial pro- 
ceſſions and obſervances ſo frequent 
here. Tis not, indeed, improbable, 
that his mind, like many of the firſt- 
rate wits in France, from being pro- 
voked at the inſult put on human rea- 
fon, by the ſuperſtitions of the Romifh 
church, might conclude that all religion 
was mere. mummery, and fly to the 
other extreme of deiſm and impiety. 
But it is not for me to judge what he 
was. He 5 many enemies among 
the monks; and found, to his coſt, that 
the firft opportunity he gave them to 
puniſn him, was embraced with eager- 
neſs, and purſued with rigour. This 
night, in which his unfortunate phrenzy 
hurried him to commence an Icono- 
claſtes, was reported to have been ſpent 
in his favourite converſation, the ridi- 
cule of image-worſnhip, and ritual pa- 
geantry. Wine, and the colliſion of 
ſimilar ſentiments, ſet his paſſions on the 
blaze; till at laſt, not content with 
Mackery, he lallied out with his friends, 


ſword 
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ſword in hand, to reſcue the nation from 
that ſuperſtition under which he 
thought it groaned. Reformations have 
ſprung from almoſt as trifling a begin- 
ning as a drunken frolick : and Mr. De 
La Barre, had his attempt been ſucceſs- 
ful, might have been reputed an inſpired 
Saint, inſtead of a frantic Bacchanal. 
Had he met a proceſſion of the Bon Dieu, 
as it is called, it might have been fatal 
to the lives of the followers: but 
luckily, at that time, there was no friar 
or monk in the ſtreets. In paſhng the 
bridge, he ſaw this Crucifix, which has 


ſimnce been removed to the church. He 


made ſeveral attempts to demoliſh it 
with large ſtones ; but as they did not 
quickly anſwer his purpole, he began to 
hack it with his ſword. His friends 
ſtood by inactive ſpectators, and had 
perhaps began to reflect on the conſe- 
quences their temerity might incur. 
This gave a check to that of Mr. De 
La Barre; but he had gone too far. 
Such an action could not fail of creat- 

| B2 ing 
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ing a great diſturbance at Abbeville, 
and the unfortunate man was ſeized, 
impriſoned, and condemned. During 
his confinement he expreſſed no con- 
trition, but often ſaid, that he thought 
he had done a praiſe-worthy action: 
and when brought to the ſcaffold, be- 
trayed in his countenance and behavi- 
our, net the leaſt fear at meeting the 
fate prepared for him. The Bourreau 
was the ſame perſon who had executed 
Arthur de Lally, Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, in the laſt war between Eng- 
land and France. Exhortations were 
not wanting, to induce M. De La Barre 
to avow repentance, and implore for- 
- giveneſs; but he diſdained, or would 
not hear them, and turning in a reſo- 
lute manner to the Bourreau, ſaid, E. 
ce vous, qui avez extcute Mr. De Lally ? 
Oui, replied the executioner. Et bien 
donc (faid he) vous Pavez vu trembler, 
& craindre la mort; et moi, je la brave, 
& la mepriſe—Depechez vous, & ne me 
mangquez pas. He then preſented his 

head, 
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head, which was ſevered from his body 


at a ſingle blow. 


Adieu. 


Bz LETTER 
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LETTER V 


Aniens, April 21th, 1775. 


| As yet I have been able to 
give but a poor account of the proſpect 
of the country—naked and wild are the 
beſt epithets I have to beſtow—tho' the 
nearer I draw to the capital, the more 

the hand of improvement is perceptible. 
The road to Pecquigny is not barren in 

objects to pleaſe the eye. Hitherto, I 
think, trees have been as ſcarce, as they 
are in the Highlands of Scotland: but 
this day we have ſeen ſome very re- 
ſpectable ones, and little woods; nay, 
even houſes, that feemed to belong to 
perſons of ſortune. 5 


The 
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The fields near the town were filled 
with a conſiderable number of people, 
employed in cutting and preparing 
Peat ; the earth in the | neighbourhood 
being of the combuſtible nature of coal: 
and as if ſome of the ſpirit of induſtry . 
had emanated from Abbeville, the 
ſtreets, though it was not ſeven o'clock 
in the morning when we paſled, were 
lined with people, who were beating 
and ſpinning hemp at their doors. There 
we changed poſtthons ; which occaſion- 
ed-afterwards. a trifling perplexity that 
we did not foreſee. Our fervant had 
- ſpurred on his bidet, to get breakfaſt 
ready at Amiens againſt our arrival; 
but neither informed us, nor did we 
enquire, at what houſe. The poſtilion 
we concluded knew—but we were all 
blunderers——-for he drove. directly 
through the town, and ſtopped at the 
poſt-houſe, where. no tidings could be 
had of Delcour. What was worſe, no- 
thing conld be got ſor breakfaſt, the 
horſes were put inta the ſtable, -prid our 
B 4 driver 
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driver was very unwilling to return. 
However, at laſt, ſome meſſengers, 
whom we had diſpatched to the differ- 
ent Inns returned with neus, that 
coffee was prepared for us at the Grand 
Turk. On enquiry we had greater rea- 
fon to attribute our embarraſſment to 
the policy than the miſtake of our poſti- 
lion, for Delcour had abſolutely ap- 


pointed the place; but the knave was 


ſuppoſed, with ſome others of his bre- 
thren, to have conſpired againft our Au- 
bergiſte, becauſe he. did not fee them 
for bringing Engliſhmen to his inn. 


I need not tell you that Amiens is 
the capital of Picardie. It appears to 
me to reſemble Saliſbury, though 1 
know not in what, except in the rivulets 
that run in various ſtreets of the town. 
The Somme is its principal river, which 
divides itſelf at the entrance into three 
branches, ſubdivided again into leſſer 

ones; that like a benevolent River it 
may diſtribute its conveniencies, as 
| wide 
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wide as poſſible in the place where they 
are moſt wanted. At the extremity it 
collects itſelf, to furniſh a ſufficient 
depth of water, for the boats that paſs 
to and from Abbeville and the ſea. 


The manufactures here are various; 
but chiefly of velvet, from which the 
town is ſaid to derive its flouriſhing 
condition. Amiens has been called the 
Granary of France; tho' I ſaw nothing 
in its environs, that can be put in com- 
petition with the fertility and appear- 
ance of cultivation in moſt of the coun- 
ties of England. The want of trees 
and hedges preſents a picture that is 
certainly not ſo luxuriant, and pleaſing 
to the eye, as one where they are every 
here and there interſperſed ; but the 
fields themſelves have not that verdure 
and rich cloathing, which would give 
them the title of fertile with us. 


I'know not which are more numer- 
ous here, the ſtreets or the convents 
WF m_ 7 
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the latter ſeem to be ſowed very thick, 
and are for the moſt part elegant build- 
ings, neatly ornamented, with clean 
Cells, and handſome Chapels. As we 


paſſed one of the female encampments, 
we were in hopes of being amuſed with 


a a ſong, which a giil was accompanying 


with a Jute : but we had not liſtened 

long, before it was ended. Our ap- 

proach might probably give the impri- 
ſoned Songftreſs offence ; as the window 

was open, and the bars could not hide 
her from profane eyes. What little we 

heard, made us wiſh for more, but ſhe 
was not to be entreated; ſo we were 
obliged to be content, and proceed to 
the Cie of Notre Dame. 


| The . and beauty of this 
church is almoſt beyond deſcription. I 
ſhall not pretend to give you any ac- 
count of its ornaments, nor the order 
of its ſtructure: it is enough to ſay, 
: * I think not one in England can equal 
it. I may „ a ſtrange mortal 


for 
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for hazarding ſuch an opinion. But I 
would not be miſtaken. If nothing 
more is neceſſary to the completion of 
a building, than walls, pillars, domes, 
and roof; ; I then ſuppoſe we have one 
ſuperior to this of which I am ſpeaking. 
Exterior grandeur and magnificence I 
do not pretend to diſpute; but certain- 


ly the interior of our ſtructures is by no 


means anſwerable. When I ſee an edi- 


fice like Blenheim, I expect to find the 
apartments within, correſpond to the 


idea of magnificence it had raiſed in my 


mind from without: and I cannot find 


a reaſon, why I ought to be more diſ- 


appointed in a church than a palace. 
No perſon can ſay that the inſide of St. 


Pauls's, in London, is equal to its out- 


ſide, the whole being mean, dirty, and 


unworthy of the building: an immenſe 


vault, drear and wide, where the eye 
wanders for ſomething to repoſe on, 


and finds nothing but gloomy walls, un- 


couth wood-work, a paltry organ, and 
a dingy choir, I am not for decorating 
a tempie 
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a temple with coffins, relicks, or images 
: of ſaints; but I would have the whole 


ſuitable in all its parts. It might be a 
juſt character of the Engliſh to ſay, that 


they were able to form great deſigns, 


which they were unable to execute ; 
that they raiſed the ſhells of ſuperb 


ſtructures, but finding the reſt beyond 


their abilities, were content to patch 


them up, with the firſt vile materials 


that could be procured. But I had al- 
moſt forgotten, to mention a relick, of 
which this city ſo highly boaſts: I mean 


the head of St. John the Baptiſt. We 


were led into a little chance], on one fide 
of the Cathedral, where fome monks 


produced, with great ſolemnity, a gold 


baſon, in the middle-of which, covered 
with glaſs, ſomething like the head of 


an Egyptian mummy was encloſed, gar- 


niſhed with a number of ſtones of value, 
which are clumſily ſet in, and ſtrung 
about the edge. This head, on certain 
days, is laid on a table without the 


One 
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One of the monks very politely gave us 
the form of prayer, uſually addreſſed : 
but we made noother uſe of it, than to 
put it in our pockets. This ſcull has 
been a great traveller ; and has had knees 
bent to at in various countries. The 
hiſtory given of it, is; that the diſciples 
of St. John, after his death, preferved 
the decollated head of their maſter, for 
a long time in Jeruſalem; and that in 
the time of Veſpaſian, and the wars of 
the Jews, it was miraculoufly tranſport- 
ed to Cofilaon, a village in Sileſia; 
whence one Wallon de Sarton, after- 
wards made a Canon, purchaſed or ſtole 
it (we are not told for certain which) to 
'enrich the cathedral of Amiens. To 
doubt whether this relick was ever born 
on St. John's ſhoulders, would be reck- 
oned by the Amienites an unpardona- 
ble impiety ; though, perhaps, the im- 
poſſibility of Curioſity's being ever able 
to come at the truth, is the only thing 
that ſaves them the mortification of be- 
ine ol by ſome buſy Antiquary, that 
: what 
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what they keep with ſuch folemnity, 
and have worſhipped for ſo many years, 
is the head of ſome malefactor. They 
have pronounced an anathema againſt 
the head of the ſame Saint, preſerved, 
as it is faid, at Rome: and I, know not 
whether it ſhould raiſe indignation or 
laughter, to hear a liſt of miracles, proſ- 


tituted proofs of this divinity of their 


Own. 


The people of this place ſeem to have | 


a ſtrange eſteem for decollation : and an 


uncommon veneration for heads with- 


out bodies, and bodies without heads. 
It has reached to the names of their very 


ſtreets, one of which caught my eye as 


J paſſed it, being inſcribed in capital 


letters — Rue des corps nuds ſans tetes ; the 


Ftreet of naked bodies without heads. 


Whatever the ancient inhabitants might 
have been, the preſent are decently 
cloathed, and carry heads on their ſnoul- 

ders; but I could learn no reaſon of 


them for the odd appellation that was 
given 


4 
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given to the place of their reſidence. 


Perhaps there is none; if there is, you 
muſt be content to be ignorant of it, 
as lam. | 


Farewell. 
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. 


Clermont, April 28th, 1775. 


DEAR SIR, 


I SIT down at night, to give my 
friends an account of my rambles by 
day; to ſerve up a farrago of things, 
which I cannot digeſt myſelf, and cook 
a ſupper, too crude to pleafe an appe- 
tite, leſs delicate than yours. But 
what can be done with unpalatable ma- 
terials ? Indeed, I have now and then, 
an opportunity of diſhing up a church, 
or a convent ; but the ſame fare, every 
day, will not be ſwallowed long, by any 
appetite .leſs un- diſtinguiſhing than the 
Dragon of Waniley's. You need not 
tell me, that the fault hes in my own 
unſkilfulneſs: I am but too conſcious 
of it: and acknowledge my inability, 
to make a ſavoury Ragout of a Bidet's 
| bridle, 
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bridle, or a Fricaſee of a Jack-boot. 
Here, ] am not afraid to be queſtioned 
by you, who have ſet me the taſk, why 
a man-ſhould take a buſineſs in hand, 
when he confeſſes himſelf ignorant of 
its practice, and write when n 
thing to ſay? This queſtion from ano- 
ther, might embarraſs not a little; and 
I ſhould have no other than the laconic 
anſwer an honeſt poſtillion gave my 
friend, who aſked the reaſon, why he 
had put an unbroken young horſe to 
our chaiſe, that by his untoward moti- 
ons had near overturned us into a 
ditch : Oh Monfe ſeur 25 he) il faut ap- 
A opt 


Shall I take you mile by mile, where 

I have. paſſed to day; and deſcribe 
every little village and every poſt? In- 
deed I have no inclination ; and if I had, 
I ſhould gueſs what would be the con- 
ſequence, and ſhrewdly ſuſpect the fate 
of this poor paper. I am now for a 
tri P, (whoſe expedition ſhall make up 
. mm 
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the deficiency of agreeable objects) 
back to Calais again, for my own ſatiſ- 
faction; to review the Inns, Horſes, 
Poſtilions, Filles de chambre, and Au- 
bergiſtes, that I may not forget them. 
I tell you what I am going to do, that 
you may chooſe before, to go with me 
or not: if you pleaſe you may ſtop here, 
to-morrow you will Probably Rad me 
at Chantilly, 


2 30S me ſee—Of the ſons have not 


much to praiſe or complain—dirty to be 


ſure they are but many in England 
are ſo too I have not found, neither 
did I expect the ſuperb apartments and 
elegant refreſhments of the Bath road 
No diſappointment therefore — What 
gave my eyes the moſt offence was the 


ſmoke: of their wood-fires, for which 


there is in general no more vent by 
their chimnies, than in the huts of a 
Hottentot kraal. This alſo was not 
without a remedy, as the weather did 
not often require a fire: though he who 


in 
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in winter thinks the cold the moſt diſ- 
agreeable of the two, muſt be content 
to ſit, oftentimes, enveloped in a dingy 
cloud, whoſe pungent particles were too 
irritating for me to bear. To do juſ- 
tice to their beds, which are generally 
two in a room, they are really luxury 
for a weary traveller: and the matraſſes 
are piled ſo high on one another, that 
one would, at firſt ſight, think a ſtool 
or little ladder neceſſary to mount them. 
Almoſt every room is floored with tiles 
inſtead of boards, and that into which 
you are firſt introduced, is generally 
your breakfaſt, dinner, ſupper, and bed- 
room. I think, on this road, where fo 
many Engliſhmen travel, the inn-keep- 
ers might ſupply knives as well as forks 
at their tables; unleſs they think that, 
as the ſervants have commonly a ſmall 
hanger at their belt, all other carving- 
inſtruments are fuperfluous. Had we 
not taken care to provide ourſelves with 
large Couteaus, we muſt have been con- 
tent to have turned Delcour's weapon 
3 to 
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to the diſhonourable office of a chop- 
ping-knife, or have torn the meat to 
pieces with our fingers. 


I The rate of travelling is nearly the 

ſameas in England ; that is, between fix 
and ſeven miles an hour: tho? we ſome-. 
times wondered, how thoſe wretched 
carcaſes which they tied to the chaiſe, 
could perform their poſt with ſuch ex- 
pedition. The exertion indeed is com- 
monly but for ſix miles, or one poſt , 
which I never wiſhed double, as well 
for my own fake as theirs. No beaſt 
can be more patient of the laſh, or tread 
with more philoſophic gait, than a 
French Bidet. Whether it was owing 
to my want of ſkill, or thoſe enormous 
ſpurs that are fixed in the boots, I know 
not: but as I mounted one this morn- 
ing, for the ſake of variety, I ſoon found, 
that flog as much as I could, I muſt be 
left behind, and therefore was obliged 
to yield up the ſedate animal to Delcour, 
and the terrors of the jack-boot. It is 
| 5 ſaid 
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ſaid that as theſe beaſts are moſtly. che- 
vaux entiers, they are capable of bearing 
a great deal of labour. Of their ability 
in this reſpect, the poſtilions muſt be al- 
lowed to be the beſt judges; but I am 

ſo well convinced of their diſpoſition in 
another, that I ſhould not eaſily be per- 
ſuaded to truſt myſelf within the reach 
of their heels, which they lift very rea- 
dily upon almoſt every occaſion. Theſe 
Chevaux enters, tho? ſeldom more than 
the ſhadows of horſes, will, if left alone, 
rear themſelves up, and fight with great 
fierceneſs; of which we had an inſtance 
when the driver diſmounted, that made 
us apprehenſive of danger, both to our- 
| ſelves and the chaiſe, as they ſeemed to 
be tumbling back upon us. If he had 
not returned on hearing the noiſe, we 
muſt have leapt out : but a few ſmart 
| ſtrokes of the whip ſoon ſettles a truce 


between them, and appeaſes the tumult 
in a moment. 


Hi motus animorum atque bæc certanina tanta 
Pulweris exigui jadu compreſſa quieſcent, 


The 
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The horſe of the beſt appearance of 
the three is generally placed in the ſhafts; 


but always requires more of the laſh, to 
make him mend his pace, than the lit- 


tle ſcurvy Bidets that amble his his fide. 


This appeared ſomewhat ſtrange, and 


know not how to account for it; unleſs 
that being accuſtomed to the enormous 
load of ſome of the French carriages, 
which they only ſupport whilſt the others 


draw, when placed in the ſhafts of an 


Engliſh chaiſe, which weighs little or 
nothing, they ſtill draw no more; and 


are like thoſe Beaſts, who having been 
- taught by pain, to dance to a particular 


tune, whenever it's tones ſtrike their 
ears, connect it mechanically with the 
ſenſation with which it was ˖ firſt accom- 


panied, and make the ſame motions 


though the pain or primum mobile be 


omitted. 


Inſtead of the contributions laid on 
travellers by turnpikes in England, the 
French have a polite way of making 

them 
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them pay, for being permitted to paſs 
without moleſtation. At the entrance 
of moſt of the towns a gentleman very 
civilly informs you, that he is impower- 
ed to detain your chaiſe, till he has 
ſearched your fack de nuit, and luggage, 
to ſee whether any contraband or pro- 
hibited goods are concealed there ; but 
the arreft of execution, he expects you 
to draw from your pocket. The ſight 
of a wing! quitre, or douze ſous piece 
makes him ſhut the door, and bid the 
poſtilion proceed. A toll they can have 
no pretence to exact, conſidering their 
roads; and yer, perhaps, three parts of 
England might come under the ſame 
predicament. Indeed, I know not whe- 
ther I would not pay for the forbearance 
of putting me to an inconvenience, with 
greater chearfulneſs in France, than for 
the oftentimes falſely- ſuppoſed conve- 
niency of our turnpikes. In the one 
caſe if the circumſtance of having my 
cloaths tumbled over at every town, is 
not diſagreeable to me, I may keep my 

money 
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money in my pocket but, in the thin 
I am obliged to pay for riding on roads 


. I can ſcarcely help execrating at every : 
_:. A 18 


A chaiſe no ſooner ſtops in England, 
but the landlord, landlady, and waiters 
all croud round to wait your commands; 


but here, it is not often that any make 
their appearance. Sometimes, indeed, 


the Fille de chambre comes, ſtaring out 
of curioſity ; but never thinks of ſhow- 
ing a room, unleſs ſhe is ordered, or of 


_ enquiring whether you want any re- 


freſhment after your journey. Howe- 


ver, upon the whole, the civility, tho 
not ſo great as I had been taught to ex- 


pect from French politeneſs, is full ſuffi- 


_ . cient, and the entertainment handſome 


enough to pleaſe any one who is not too 
difficult to be a traveller. 


Adieu 


> 5 
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LETTER VI. 


St. Denis, April 29th, 1775. 


DEAR SIR, 


; I DARE ſay you expect me 
to begin in notes of admiration, and to 
tell you, that I am enraptured with the 
magnificence, beauty, elegance, &c. of 
Chantilly. I meaſure your ideas, by 
thoſe which I had formed myſelf, of 
the famed palace of the Prince of Conde. 
But if you never have concluded me to 
be in the field of plenty, and I judge 
wrong of your expectations, the diſap- 
pointment of mine will not influence 
your reception of this letter, where I 
fear you will find me leſs able to afford 
you entertainment than uſual. 


In my laſt I told you, that I ſhould 
be found the next night at Chantilly. 
. G | Three 
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Three days were ſuppoſed to be ſcarce 
ſufficient, to take a curſory view of the 
apartments, pictures, ſtatues, gardens, 
and curioſities, which our imaginations 
had ꝓainted in profuſion, around the re- 
ſidence of this Prince: but, alas! after 


fix hours ſauntering I have little more 
to tell you, than that I am rather tired 


than delighted. St. Denis has therefore 
the honour of furniſhing us with accom 
modations for this night. f 


The encreaſing beau'y of the prof 


-pect along the road as you approach 
Chantilly, | is ſufficient to feed the ima- 


ginatian of a man with a picture of 


| ſome earthly Paradiſe, which would pre- 
ſently open to his view. Perhaps the 


dulleſt fancy is capable of colouring too 


high, for nature or art to equal: and 


another; by expecting nothing, might 
find what I could not. However it 
may be, I ſcarce ſaw any thing, of which 
I could give you a particular deſcripti- 
on, unleſs I had an inclination to be ex- 

eee 
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ceedingly tedious. To tell you that 
one apartment was furniſhed with chairs 
of this or that filk, that another was 
hung with tapeſtry, that on the right or 
left of the garden there was a lion or 
crocodile that vomited water; may be 
ſubjects, on which-I may take upa great 
portion of your time, as well as my own, 

with abundant waſte of paper, and in- 
creaſe of — 


The houſe at a diſtance has a magni- 
ficent appearance; but I ſhould no more 
think of comparing it with the noble 
ſtructure of Blenheim, than the Palace 
of St. James with Chantilly. A perſon 
who enters the apartments, with a vo- 
racious appetite for pictures and ſtatues, 
will be obliged to be content with very 
ſcanty fare; there being but few either 
of the one or the other that ſeemed to me 
worthy of notice. As I imagined there 
muſt be other rooms, better ornament- 
ed by the hands of great maſters, which 
were not ſhown, I enquired for them; 

C 2 | and. 
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and was anſwered that I had ſeen all, 

and that the Princes of that houſe donde 
2 greater delight in having good horſes 
and dogs, than the works of ſculpture, 
or galleries of paintings. This I had no 
reaſon to diſbelieve, when I ſaw the ſta- 
ble, which is a palace itſelf, filled with 
Engliſh horſes, which are the moſt eſ- 
teemed here, and pampered with the 
beſt corn and hay that France can pro- 
duce. The kennels are likewiſe hand- 
ſome habitations for the canine race, and 
have hounds of every kind that is ever 
| uſed in any Chace. 


__— 2; muſt n not gen to mention the 

Cabinet, which has lately been fitted up 
in the palace, for the reception of a 
choice collection of foſſils, preſented to 
the Prince by the King of Sweden. Al- 
moſt every beauty of the mineral king- 
dom is here diſplayed in great abun- 
dance, with all its exquiſite diverſity of 
colours, ſpars, and precious ſtones, ſtud- 
ded bz chance in lumps of rich ore, fo 

10 1 as 
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as to have as fine an effect, as the hand 
of art 1s capable of giving. There are 
alſo other natural productions of various 
kinds: but ſuch as would not be thought 
worthy for their ſcarcity to enter into 
the Muſeum of a Sir Hans Sloane. How- 
ever, ſmall as this collection is, you re- 
ceive one pleaſure from it, which the 

great apartments of Bloomſbury do not 
give: I mean the opportunity of read- 
ing yourſelf an explanation of every 
thing you ſee, without troubling the 
perſon who ſnews it; who, if he is in- 
clined, and able to give you proper in- 
formation, can never anſwer the num- 
berleſs queſtions, that the many who are 
introduced muſt find neceſſary. Thoſe 

who viſit ſuch repoſitories, are not in ge- 


neral people who are capable of claſſing 


common things under their proper heads, 
and much leſs the extraordinary, It 
may be ſaid, that there is a perſon ap- 
pointed, whoſe buſineſs it is to inform 
thoſe who are ignorant, and anſwer their 
ga I allow it—but then I can- 


C 3 ä not 
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not monopolize this perſon, nor lead 
him by the ear through the rooms, till 
he has given me the hiſtory of every 
thing in which I would be inſtructed. I 
ſuppoſe there is no one, who has ever 
viſited the London Muſeum, but will 
confeſs how highly diſagreeable the ne- 
ceſſity of inceſſant queſtions is; and few 
modeſt men, who have not been con- 
tent to remain in 1gnorance of many 
things, rather than purchaſe informati- 
on at ſuch a price. Were flips of paper 
fixed on, or over every curioſity, de- 
ſcribing what it is, as in the Prince of 
Conde's cabinet, I ſhould paſs thro' the 
apartments with much greater pleaſure 
and I am ſatisfied, that by this means, 
I ſhould gain more knowledge in the 
few hours that are allotted, than in vi- 
ſiting it every day for a twelvemonth, 
with thoſe who are appointed to ſhow it 
in the ſtate it is at preſent. 


4] 1 hin: principal beauty of the gardens - 
conſiſts in the jets and brutts d eau, which 


are 
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are very fine, and ſpout their ſtreams to 
a conſiderable height. I was much 
pleaſed with the walks in their groves; 
though, here, I think he who has the 
pleaſure of rambling in the woods of 
Lord Bathurſt, near Cirenceſter, will not 
envy thoſe who ſaunter in the bo/quers of 
the Prince of Conde. You will perhaps 
conclude, that I have ſeen all theſe 
things in an ill- humour: I am not con- 
ſcious that I have had any cauſe for be,; 
ing ſo, except the diſappointment of 
not finding what I expected. For the 
ane if poſſible, I will expect dale 8 


I am, Ke. 


1 | LETTER 
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LTU AER vs: 


Paris, May 20th, 1775. 


DEAR SIR, 


% 


W 1 ALLOW you have reaſon 
to be diſpleaſed at my ſilence, as you 
expected, in the midft. of curioſities, 
that] ſhould be better furniſhed with 
materials for ſcribling, than at any other 
place. But the quantity of theſe is the 
very cauſe of what you complain : for, 
with ſuch a profuſion around me, I am 
really more at a loſs than if I was in a 
deſart. I aſſure you, I intended to ſkip 
over Paris entirely, without ſaying any 
thing about it: for to give you a de- 
ſcription .of buildings and curioſities, 
the ſimple enumeration of which would 
fill a volume, was a taſk to which I was 
very unequal, and beſides had not the 
leaſt inclination to encounter. Matters 


of 
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of greater moment, ſuch as the police, 
manners, &c. ] had not the preſump- 
tion to think I could take in at a coup 
d'ail—and therefore nothing remained 
for me but to be filent. However, I 
will obey your commands as they flat- 
ter my vanity : and if you can be con- 
tent to take a curſory ramble through 
this metropolis, ſhall be at your ſervice, 
till we turn our faces towards the fouth. 


Your friend—and J have been ſearch- 
ing in vain, to find in what the boaſted 
ſuperiority of Paris over London con- 
fiſts : and, tho' there is ſcarce a ſtreet, 
public garden, or walk that we have not 
traverſed, nor an edifice that we have 
not ſeen, we are at a greater loſs to ac- 
count for that reputation which it bears 
for beauty, or for the boldneſs, with 
which all the French aſſert it to be the 
nobleſt and moſt beautiful city in the 
world. I am an Engliſhman, and whe- 
ther it be prejudice or not, may be al- 
lowed to ſay that London is more beau- 
1 WE tiful 
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tiful than Paris. The beauty of a city 
muſt lie either in its ſtreets, public edi- 
fices, houſes, bridges, rivers, gardens, or 
ſituation: though in no one of theſe can 
I diſcover a ſuperiority, that is not 
more than over balanced by an inferiori- 
ty in another. Paris is commonly di- 
vided into Univerſity, City, and Town; 
but the Univerſity is the only part 
where the ſtreets deſerve any other ap- 
pellation than that of lanes. The want of 
a footpath makes walking not only diſa- 
greeable, but dangerous; the one from 
the dirt, which is in vaſt abundance, and 
the other from the coaches, and un- 
wieldy Fiacres. Indeed a pavement of 
. broad ſtone, ſuch as we ſee in London 
on each ſide, would here take up the 

whole ſtreet. Shops there are none that 
have an opulent or handſome appear- 
ance; and the fronts of the houſes, I 


mean ſuch as are extended on a line 
with the reſt of the ſtreet, have not the 


leaſt pretenſions to magnificence or ele- 
gance. I have often been bid to re- 
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mark, that though the ſtreets were nar- 
rower, the buildings were more lofty 
than ours in London. This I do not 
diſpute; but for my life I cannot ſee 
| what advantage is gained, ſaving that 

they are darker, defend the paſſenger 
from the ſun, and contain a greater 
number of inhabitants. One houſe, in- 
deed, is ſeldom confined to a ſingle fa- 
mily ; people of different occupations - 
living on the different ſtories : ſo that 
you may find a cutler's ſhop: on the 
ground-floor, a barber's on the ſecond, . 
a muſician on the third, a petit maitre - 
on the fourth, a taylor on the fifth, and 
and a poet on the ſixth or ſeventh. 
But the hotels or houſes of the nobleſſe, 
are the chief boaſt of a Pariſian. Theſe 
are generally ſmall quadrangles, habita- 
ble on two or three of the ſides, with 
commonly a dead wall towards the 
ſtreet. All, you may ſuppoſe, are not 
of the ſame form: but I will leave you 
to judge, whether the houſes of our no- 
bleſle, which are full as elegantly built, 
| when 
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when extended on a line with the ſtreet, 
do not contribute more to the orna- 
ment of a city, than a number of theſe 
quadrangles diſperſed here and there, 
which. you mult enter to ſee, and where 
beauty is broken into parts, ſo as to re- 
quire a ſtrong imagination, to unite and 
form a whole. Theſe houſes admit no 
flacres within their gates; a Swiſs in 
his Hroderie ſtands at the entrance, and 
excludes all that do not come in their 
own carriages, or cannot afford to be 
trundled in a remiſe. 


The Seine diſappointed me exceed- 
ingly: I had figured. to myſelf a river 
much larger than the Thames, with in- 
numerable boats, barges, and bridges 
of a magnificent ſtructure. Tou will. 
perhaps aſk me what right I had to draw 
this picture of it: I can only ſay from 
thoſe that had been drawn by others. 
That it is larger. than the Thames, at 
an equal diſtance from. the ſea, is cer- 
tain: but the Thames at London, Lam. 

ſure, 
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ſure, would ſwallow up three ſuch 
rivers as the Seine is at Paris. The 
banks are generally lined with waſher- 
women, whoſe method of cleaning linen 
is, to beat it with a wooden mallet on 2 
large ſmooth ſtone. Barges and boats 
there are but few, Paris lying at ſuch a 
diſtance from any port; and veſſels 
there are none, the water not being 
deep enough to float them. Of the 
bridges there is not one yet that de- 
ſerves to be mentioned, excepting the 
Pant Neuf but though ] paſs it almoſt 
every day, I know not yet where its 
beauty hes. Of the number, elevation, 
or breadth of its arches. it has nothing 
to boaſt, nor of its ornaments, or excel- 
lency of 1 its ſtone, and materials. I may 
be ſingular, but it appears to me, to be 
the moſt uncouth clumſy. ſtructure, I 
ever beheld. But lam doing wrong, in 
ieee a fallen favourite; for an up- 


bee naw. to run a], with all the re- 
putation, 
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putation, and to be at preſent the vaunt- 
ed aut Neuf of the French. c 


In . of its public beildings and 
walks, I muſt allow that Paris has the ad- 
vantage over London. The Louvre never 
fails of being compared with triumph to 
the palace of St. James's, and the 7 buille- 
ries to the Park: they have not, however, 
any church they can venture to put in 
competition with that noble pile of ar- 
chitecture, St. Paul's. All the gardens 
are kept in the exacteſt order, and are 
oftentimes filled with company till mid- 
night; for there is not the leaſt occa- 
ſion to fear pickpockets or riots. In- 
| deed he muſt be a bold perſon who will 
| Rea), or commit any outrage, when al- 
moſt immediate execution, on the gal- 
lows or the wheel, is the conſequence, 
without a proſpec 'of eſcape, or of par- 
don. A bruſque inſolent character is a 
thing not known here; and a blow re- 
ceived, can only be expiated by the death 


of the offender. This influences much 
4 the 
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the behaviour of the common people, 
who are very far from offering ſuch in- 
ſults, as every one who walks the ſtreets 
of London, muſt daily ſuffer. For they 


are certain if they offend to have a cane 


laid acroſs their ſhoulders, which if they 
ſhould retaliate with a blow, is inſtant 
death, as every gentleman wears a (word, 
and thinks himſelf diſnonoured if he takes 
any leſs revenge for a ſoufflet, though it 
ſhould only derange the economy of his 
curls. If it is the offender that falls, the 
perſon who killed him is ſeldom puniſh- 
ed; but the affair is rather winked at, 
than tolerated. Of this I will tell you 
an inſtance, in what happened laſt week 
on the Boulevards, a place' to. which 
company reſort in coaches, about the 
cloſe of the day. I was not a ſpeCtator, 
and therefore can only give you what ! 
heard. On each ſide of the road, which 
is between two rows of trees, there is a 
walk, for thoſe who chooſe to quit their 
carriages, and ſometimes the middle of 
the road itſelf is made an occaſional one 


by 
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by thoſe gentlemen who chooſe it for the 
greater conveniency of ſeeing the com- 
- pany, and talking to their acquaintance 
as they paſs. Here it was, that a fatal 
fray happened between a muſquetair | 
and a coachman. The coachman bade 
the muſquetair, who was before him, to 
get out of his way, and on his not com- 
plying immediately, whipt his horſes fo 
as to endanger him with his pole. The 
officer reſenting this, laid his cane over 
the fellow's - ſhonlders, which compli- 
ment was returned with a ſtroke of the 
whip. This inſenſed the muſquetair, 
who inſtantly drew his ſwod, and thruſt- 
ing at the coachman, plunged it into 
his thigh, as he fat on the box. The 
poor wretch, who now perceived he had 
been guilty of an offence which the ri- 
gorous laws of honour punifhed with 
death, leapt down, and attempted to 
ſave his life by flight; but his enemy 
was not content till he had overtaken, 
and run him: through the body. He 
dropt, and was taken to a houſe, where 

| he 
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he died in a ſhort time. The muſque- 
tair retired for a day, and afterwards 
walked about Paris as if nothing had 
happened. Thoſe who crowded on the 
ſpot, to enquire what was the matter, 
when they heard he had received a ſouf- 
flet, ſaid, IIa raiſon, Ceft bien fai. 
The French entertain notions of per- 
ſonal honour, nearly approaching to en- 
thuſiaſm, and are moſt feelingly alive 
to every circumſtance that but ſeems to 
offer any hurt to it. This may, per- 
haps, be the reaſon why a nation in ſome 
caſes ſo eminently poſſeſſed of humani- 
ty, ſnould paſs by, even with marks of 
approbation, an action, which when 
coolly conſidered, muſt appear of ſo hor- 
rid a nature. 


A blow is never forgiven, when re- 
ceived by a gentleman; and one, two, 
or three duels are not ſufficient, if death 
be not the conſequence on one ſide or 


the other. A deſperate wound, on ſuch 
an occaſion, is eſteemed no reparation ; 


but 
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.but the inſulted generally purſues his 
challenges, till he has given, or received 
one that is mortal. Even biſhops here 
are not - exempted, but challenge, and 
are liable to be challenged ; and the 
abuſe of the power in a governor, is in 
ſome meaſure checked, by his not being 
able to refuſe fighting any gentleman, 
who thinks himſelf aggrieved by it, with- 
out being diſhonoured in the opinion of 
every Frenchman. Here, I dare fay 
that you will think with me, they puſh 
honour too far ; and that the points of 
barbariſm and refinement meet: tho), 
at the ſame time, I think there 1s a po- 
liteneſs, in which we might laudably 
imitate the French, without being pertt 
Maitres, or running into ſuch extremes, 
in correcting its abuſes, as I have lately 
Wee 


Some method, I ſhould think, might 
be invented; for reſtraining the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the populace in London, 
which is grown to fuch a pitch, as can- 

| 15 not 
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not be paralleled in the moſt ſavage 
country of the globe. The brutality 
one meets in walking the ſtreets, calls 
aloud for reſtraint. If a man 1s not ve- 
ry nimble, he has his neck broken by a 
hackney- coachman, or at leaſt his ſhins 
by ſome lamplighter, who is permitted 
to run with his ladder, though in the 
midſt of a crowd. If he happens to be 

hard of hearing, he is knocked off the 
_ cauſeway by ſome chairman's pole, or 
has his ſkull fractured by a porter with 
a load of iron: not to mention pick-. 
pockets, chimneyſweepers, butchers, 
coalmen, &c. by whom he will be in- 
ſulted through mere wantonneſs. I have 
ſeen a fellow at mid-day, in the Strand, 
inſulting every lady that paſfed, in fo 
groſs a manner, that, had I been honour- 
ed with having any of them under my 
protection, I fear I ſhould have been ſo 
much of a Frenchman, as to have taken 
a revenge I might, perhaps afterwards 
have thought too ſevere. - But ſuch is 
the offspring of glorious liberty, and 
theſe 
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theſe wild dogs muſt not be muzzled, 
Jeſt in curbing licence, we ſhould touch 
their ſacred birth-right, Engliſh free- 
dom. I have been often aſked, whether 
any one ever wears a ſword in London; 
for the French ſeem to conclude, from 
the opinion every one has of our barba- 
riſm, that they ſhould find it neceſſary 
to kill a man, every time they walked 
the ſtreets. In ſhort, the frightful ſto- 
ries every traveller tells of our common 
people in London, has confirmed an 
univerſal opinion of their being below 
ſavages, and I doubt whether it is not 
Juſt. 1 | 


LETTER 
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LETTER K. 


Paris, May 24th, 1775 


— — 


O F the publick ſpectacles 
the Comedie Franzoiſe is the chief; and 
has taken up our time more than any 
other; there being ſcarce an evening 
that we do not ſpend there. This thea- 
tre is ſpacious, and, when filled with 
company, has a ſplendid appearance. It 
is divided into the Stage, Orcheſtra, Par- 
quet, Parterre, Amphitheatre, and Box- 
es. The ſtage and orcheſtra differ very 
little from thoſe of Drury-lane or Co- 
vent-Garden; except that in the one 
there is but little ſhifting of the ſcenes, 
and in the other a better band with 
ſhorter intermedia or interludes. The 
parquet, which is a diviſion of about ſix 
or ſeven rows of clothed ſeats, behind 

; | the 
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the orcheſtra, is of the ſame price with 
the boxes, and filled promiſcuouſly 
with men and women. The parterre, 
which anſwers to our pit, is without 
ſeats, and is filled with men who ſtand - 
during the repreſentation : and the am- 
phitheatre is behind all, a little raiſed 
above the parterre, and containing the 
ſame, or it may be a greater number of 
benches than the parquet. The remain- 
der of the houſe conſiſts entirely of 
boxes, the firſt and ſecond row of which 
are generally hired by particular people 
for a year, or longer, as they * 


| The council or committee that ma- 
nage the houſe, conduQ every thing 
with the greateſt propriety and regula- 
rity. I cannot but think it a reflection 
on our ſtage (in the productions for 
which we conſider ourſelves as rivals to 
the French) that it is not on a ſimilar 
plan to that at Paris, or at leaft on a 
more liberal one than at preſent. That 
a theatre with royal licence, ſet apart 
| „ wor 
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for the rational entertainment, and in- 


ſtruction of a nation, ſhould be given 
up to the management of any one, two, 

or three men, whoſe purſes are weighty 
enough to purchaſe it ; by which means 


a blockhead may fit the arbiter of pub- 


lic taſte; may gratify a private reſent- 
ment, in depreſſing an actor, or his ava- 
rice, in frightening every author ffom 
any attempt, of adding to thoſe produc- 
tions 1n which we pride ourſelves ; may 


become the midwife of public genius, 


however unſkilful, and have the power 
of ſtifling every bantling, whoſe features 
happen not to ſuit his humour; nay, 


even of condemning unſeen, without ex- 


amining whether they are worthy com- 


paſſion or not, all thoſe poor wretches 
whoſe parents have no intereſt to boaſt ; 
is a thing, I cannot reconcile with the 


wiſdom of a poliſned people. It may 


be ſaid, that it is the intereſt of a ma- | 
nager not to loſe the good opinion of 


the public: Iallow it—it is alſo every 


one's intereſt to be good and virtuous; 
5 but 


—ͤ—— —— —  —— 
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but yet we find multitudes ſtand in need 
of laws and reſtrictions, to prevent them 
from acting in oppoſition to it. But I 
would obſerve, that, tho' it may be the 
intereſt of a nation, yet it is not the in- 
tereſt of a manager, to foſter new pieces : 
for ſince they find that pantomimes and 
| Pageantry, which, to our great diſgrace, 
have lately uſurped the place of moral 
pieces, bring as full a houſe as the beſt 
tragedies or comedies : they can little 
be prevailed on, to give an author the 
profit of three nights, which they may 
put in their own pockets. But ſetting 
intereſt aſide : I ſhould be glad to know, 
what man's taſte can be made an unfail- 
ing ſtandard for that of all: or whether 
it is not poſſible, his, may condemn a 
Piece, the public's may approve. We 
know that there have been inſtances, of 
a theatre's applauding to the ſkies, a pro- 
duction: that it had formefly condemn- 
ed, and beſtowing liberally on an author 
of reputation, praiſes for a play which 
it had hiſſed, when he was unknown. 
There 
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There are but too many inſtances of 
this: and how probable is it, then, that 
one, two, or three men may often judge 
wrong: as a juſt taſte in poetry is not 


| ſo very common a thing as to fall even 


to the lot of one in three: at leaſt the 


chances are in any ſhape in favour of 
number, and forty heads will certainly 


commit fewer blunders, in determina- 
tions of this kind, than one. Why a 


theatre ſhould be farmed at all, I cannot 


find a reaſon ; if it be called royal, let 
it be conducted in a royal manner : not 
for the intereſt of an individual, like a 


country puppet-ſhew, but for the in- 


ſtructive entertainment of a nation. I 
would have managers, but they ſhould 


be many, and not perpetual ; and tho”. 


they might not be content with the ho- 
nour, no intereſt ſnould they have in 
the profits of the houſe. I wonder not 
at the meanneſs of our productions, 
which are daily dwindling to pantomime, 
and the entertainment of Sadlers Wells; 
nor that no one ventures above a tran- 
big. a D lllation, 


x 
* 
———— ———— —— ¶ 1 ˙ * 
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Nlatign, who cannot flatter, ang cringe 
to.a 8 er, HS: con. powerful 
intereſt ty, Nrocute NS. Play a reading. 

A play ny nat culledfrom;the Erench 
is almoſt become a prodigy: and a- man 
needingt live long, to, find our theatre 
the cot empt of. every other in Europe, 
Weh arg nun bfg OpFof m ne. 


1 ane opinies,; are 
far -ſyperigs tod the generality of, thaſe 
we have, in England: a conſtrained and 
ſt udied:geſture is not ſo muali tobe. ob · 
ſeryed amongſt them; fon every motion 
of the body and armg ſeems to -agcom> 
pany. the paſſions they ex preſs, with tlie 
greateſt, propriety andi caſe. Ounac- 
tors are commonly, awkward, becauſe © 
they appearto Rudy, action, andi to be 
thinking, more in what attitude. they 
ſhall, throw, themſalves, to catchiaiplan- 
dit from. the upper-gallery; than on the 
ſubject that, ought to/ give riſe to it. 
The French do not ſeem to think that 
ey are uſing gaſture, and conſequently 
f it 


- 
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it does not appear unnatural. perhaps 
their ſuperiority ariſes, from the cuſtom 
they have, of accompanyitig every thing 
they ſpeak with ſome motion or other of 
the body, and that they commence act- 
ing fiom the time they begin to articu- 
late. I could wiſh to add to our ſtage 
a Le Kain, a La Rive, a Moll and a 
Veſtris; but were the language the ſame 
in France and England, I do not ima- 
gine they would willingly! change from 
a polite to a barbarous audience; where 
the penſions, that ſhould ſupport them 
when they ate infirm, and no longer 
able to pleaſe the pabſie, ate ingroſſed 
by a private purſe. During the repre- 
ſentations here, the attention of the 


houſe is remaikable there is no whiſt- 


ling between the fingers, no 'bawling ; for 
roaſt beef, nor pelting the parterre Wi 
oratiges, but tlie public behaviour is 
ſuch, as becornes thoſe who lay claim to 


| the title of a poliſhed people.” Upon 


the whole; our theatre, when compared 


to that of Paris, is little better than a 
ä bear- 
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bear-garden ; and I have no expectation 
(whatever account our own vanity may 
make of it) that it will ever bear any re- 
putation among foreigners, before its 
regulation be totally altered, and no 
ſuch. glaring veltiges of barbariſin re- 
main. 


Of the Comedie Jialienne I have little 
more to ſay, than that the houſe is built 
on the ſame plan as the Comedie Fran- 
coiſe, and that it ſometimes conſiſts of 
a farrago of French and Italian, and of 
comedy, farce, and pantomime. Har- 
lequin is introduced in moſt of the bur- 
leſque dramas, but inſtead of being a 
ſucceſsful hero as he is with us, is buf- 
fetted, kicked and made the ſport of all 
the characters in them. ] have ſeen the 
plot and incident of comedy diſgraced 
with the vileſt buffoontry; and think it 
an affront to Italy, which has given 
birth if not to many great dramatic wri- 
ters, beſides Metaſtaſio, at leaſt to great 

Poets and hiſtorians, that this houſe 


ſhould 
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ſhould be called the Comedie Italienne. 

But I am talking nonſenſe; for though 
many of their pieces are ſcarce worthy 
a mountebank's ſtage, there are yet 
others that would do honour to any pen 
whatever; and it is no more a reproach 
to the Italians, that the French produce 
ſuch as the former, for ſpecimens of 
their taſte; than it would be to us, were 
they to have a Comedie Angloiſe, and ex- 


hibit out late popular pieces of pagean- 


try, when they might have choſen from 
a Congreve, a Johnſon, or a Shakeſpeare. 


The opera is the moſt ſuperb ſpecta- 
cle of Paris, and,in its decorations, ſcene- 
ry, and dancing, perhaps ſtands unri- 
valled. The houſe is very ſpacious, and 
in general well filled : though I imagine 
that the orcheſtra, which can boaſt an 
excellent band, has the leaſt. ſhare in 
drawing the glittering crouds that re- 


ſort there. But I judge from myſelf.— 


However no diſparagement to this opera, 
I believe the ſame may be ſaid of all the 
ä concerts 
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concerts in the world—few are thoſe 
_ that feel the power of muſic, and I be- 
lieve, if we were to cull ſuch, from the 
number whom 7 rake idleneſs, in- 
txigue, or curioſity hasdrawn We ſhould 
not find the Proportion above one to an 
bungred, You may ſuppoſe me. if you 
pleaſe, to be with the majority: for, I 5 
aſſure you, I can find little inducement, 
either in the ſinging or dancing, to fre- 
quent the opera of Paris. Do not think 
l went prejudiced from report. for I am 
far from having a poor opinion of the 
French mufic in general, and from con- 
demning their compoſition or executi- 
on, excepting that part which is per- 
formed by the voice. I ſhould no more 
think of decrying the compoſitions of 
Lully, Phillidor, Gretry, and many others, 
joy I ſhould of abuſing the producti- 
ons of Burney, Sacchini, or Handel. The 
muſic would pleaſe me exceedingly, 
could I hear it without the vile ſqualling 
with which it is accompanied. The per- 
_ formers on different inſtruments yield 
| | | 5 
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to none, but of their ſingers I have not 
heard one that has the leaſt taſte or 
judgment in the management of the 
voice; and have wondered how it has 
been poſhble for them, to de fo diſa- 
greeable to the ear, in airs that would 

have done honour to any compoſer what- 

ever. I have heard the Oryeo of the 
Chevalier Gluck ſo mangled, that had 
it not been for the (ymphonies, no one, 

| however well acquainted with it before, 
could have known or recollected it. 

Whether the Engliſh or French, is the 
beſt calculated to accompany muſical 
ſounds, tet thoſe decide, who are better 
judges than I am: 1 do not mean to 

compare the one with the other: for as 
habit reconciles us to every thing, this 
opera in an Engliſh dreſs, miglit poſſi- 
bly be as diſagreeable to the French, as 
it is n its Pariſian garb to me. Volthire 
fays, that French mafic is only proper 
for French Bars, amd cannot be-rehifhed 
by any other, for this 'reaſon— parceque 
* wan Franzoiſe eſt diſfereme de totes 
| 9 Dx ”. celles 
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celles de Europe. Nous appuions (ſays he) 
700% ours ſur la derniere ſyllabe & toutes les 
autres nations peſent ſur la penultitme, ou 
ſur Pantepenuttteme, ainſi que les Italiens. 
Nous avons point I bubilude, qu'on a chez 
le pape, & dans les autres cours Italiennes, 
de priver les hommes de leur wvirilite, pour 
leur donner une voix plus belle que celle des 
femmes, | Tout cela- joint a la lenteur de no- 
tre chant, qui fait un ètrange contraſte avec 
la wrvacut de notre nation, rendra-tonjours . 
la muſique franpoiſe propre pour les ſeuls 

frangais. This may probably be true, 
for whatever was the cauſe, there was 
not a ſinger that ! thought had either 
judgment or ſweetneſs of voice; and yet 
ſome of them were heard with as great 
an attention, and gained as warm plau- 
dits, as ever did a Ene or a Davss. 


have been a pleaſe: with. the 
Concert Spirituel, as J had an opportunity 
of hearing there, the moſt celebrated 
performers of France diſplay their exe- 
cution and taſte, in ſolos and concertos 

I | compoſed 


a 


7 
2 a 
- 
. — 


; 
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compoſed for their particular inſtru- 
ments. This ſpectacle anſwers to our 
oratorios, and is- performed on days, 
when the theatres are not open. There, 
as well as at the opera, every air ac- 
companied with French words was de- 
teſtable : and tho? pleaſing in the ſym- 
phonies, when the ſinger began, were no 
longer ſo : but it ſeemed as if a ſqual- 
ling pipe of an organ had accidentally 
burſt its valve, and deſtroyed the effect, 
that an elegant compoſition would other- | 
wiſe have had. | 


Among the cake ſpectacles, I muſt 
not forget to tell you of one, that little 


expected to have ſeen in France: I mean 


bull-baiting, and that more inhuman 
than even an Engliſh butcher can well 
conceive. The place appointed for this 
polite diverſion, is a ſmall amphitheatre 
built of wood. Around the arena, in the 
antient manner, are the caves and dens 
for the beaſts of combat; and over theſe 
are the boxes and galleries for the ſpec- 

„„ 0 tators. 
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tors. As this ſpectagle was announced 
by printed papers, Mr. —-- and I had 
the curioſity to ſee how it was candudt- 
ed: as the French beſtow very liberally 
on the Englifh, the title of a cruel nati- 
on, on account af the fondneſs the com- 
mon people diſcover, for this, and fome 
other diverſions of the ſame fort; It 
begun with various combats of wolves, 
bears, and wild boars, with maſftiffs : 
but the bull was reſerved as a finiſhing 
ſtroke to fatiate the cruelty of the [pec- 
tators. It was not long be fore ours 
was ſufficiently glutted. The animal, 

mn ſpringing to the firſt dag that enter- 
_ £6, broke off his horn, cloſe to his head, 

againſt the wall. He was then defence- 
leſs: but they continued to, fend in ma- 
Riffs to the number of fenfleen, that 
were ſuffeied to hang about him, till he 
feik do the ground. This we did nat 
pee, for we could not tay the concluſi- 
9113 but as We heard from om ſervant 
whom we bt; there, he was devouring 
alive for; mor more chan ea hogs, aud; that 


his 
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his noſe, tongue, eyes, and throat were 
eaten, before he expired. Join with 
me, here, in retofting back on the 


French, the appellation, they beſtow on 
us, of Peaphe hurbare. 


I am, &c. 
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5 H E encouragement that 
is given to arts and ſciences, the num- 
ber of academies, penſions, and honours 
deſigned to crown ſuperior merit; muſt 
certainly give the French a title, to 
rank high in the eſtimation of the world. 
We can little expect genius to make 
ſuch rapid ſtrides with us, as it did in 
the age of Lewis the Fourteenth, till it 
is protected, and foſtered in the ſame 
manner, by royal favour. With us that 
ſun has never yet ſnone but through a 
cloud. We have ſeen in the courſe of 
a number of years, one or two of our 
literary characters lifted above poverty: 
an artiſt or two complimented with an 
honorary diſtinction : and an academy 


lately 
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lately eſtabliſhed for painting and ſculp- 
ture. The turbulence, indeed, of the 
Englifn nation, ſeldom leaves the minds 


of its monarchs vacant enough, to think 


about the progreſs of the arts and ſci- 
ences: for leſs harraſſed by the bitter- 
neſs of malevolence, and the misfor- 
tunes of his family, the preſent might 
have left us nothing to wiſh for, in his 
character. But now the fund of our 
honqurs, employ ments, and penſions, is 


exhauſted in reimburſing members of 


parliament the expences of their ſeveral 
elections, and oiling the wheels of ad- 


miniſtration, , which we 2 not 1 


to keep free from caſte; ur 
1 E. 18 «12564 7 * IF : 


* 


Do not think Oat am nds to Sins | 


W of the academies that are 


in Paris, I aſſure you. I mean no ſuch 


ihing: that, you muſt get from, ſome 


one, who has more knowledge of the 


matter than I have: I can only tell you 
chat there are ſuch inſtitutions: though 
Iido not believe 1 could even enumerate 


Lu Fe all 


bi 
i 
15 
[| 
: 
1 
11 
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all their names. The molt famous, as 
I have heard, are the Academie Traupbiſe, 
the Academy of Sciences, and the Academy 
of Inſcriptions, and the Belles Lettres. 
The deſign of the French Academy, is to 
correct and improve the French lan- 
guage. The number of its members 
is forty: many of whom are noblemen 
of the firſt rank and character. Theſe 
are ſaid to have abuſed the intent of the 
original inſtitution, by introducing a 
corruption into that tongue, whoſe taſte 
and purity they ought to have preſerved, 
The Eſprit Academique is grown into a 
proverb: and ſignifies a manner of de- 
corating the moſt trivial and common 
ideas, with pompous phraſe, and la- 
| boured elegance of diction. Perhaps 
you wilt be better pleaſed, if I tran- 
ſcribe what Monig/quien ſays of this aca- 
demy, than with any account n _ 
nn n 


14 


Fai oui "pals d'une his + end; 
* on appalle L' academie F rangoife. I 
ny 
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y eu a point, de moins reſpette dans le 
monde, car on dit quauffitor qu il a decide, 
le peuph cafſe ſes arrets & lui impoſe des 
hi, qu'il eft oblige de furore, 


1 y @ quelque jemps que, pour fixer n 
autoriig, il donua un code de ſes jugemens. 
Cet enfant de taut de peres, ewit preſque 
vieux, quand il naquit; et quoiqu il fut le- 
gitime, un batard, qui avoit deja paru, 


Vauoit preſque etouſfe dans fa naifance. 


_ qui la compoſint, wont d autres 
fonctions, que de jaſor ſans oelſe, J else va 
fe placer, comme de lui meme, dans lau ba- 
bil eterned, & fact quits ſaus initibs dans 
ſes myſteres, a furcur du prnegyrique vient 


* 


les ſmfir, & ne tes quitte plus. 


Ce corps a quarante tetes, toutes remplies 
de figures, de metaphores, & d'antiheſes : 
tant ar bouc bes ne parlænt preſque que par 
exclamation, ſes oreilles veulent etre fr ap- 
Pers toujours par la cadunce & P harmonie. 

The Dictionary of Furetiere. 


Pour 
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Pour les yeux il nen eft pas queſtion il 
ſemble qu'il ſoit fait pour parler, & non pas 
pour voir. Il weſt point ferme ſur ſes pieds, 
car le temps, qui eft ſon fleau, ebranle a 
tous les inſtans, & detruit tout ce qu'il a fait. 
On dit autrement, que ſes mains etoient 
avides je ne len dirai rien, & je laiſſe deci- 
Cider cela a ceux qui la ſcavent mieux que. 
moi. Rl 888 


The Academy of Sciences is compoſed 

of geometricians, aſtronomers, mecha- 
nics, botaniſts, chemiſts and a certain 
number of honorary members. Some 
foreigners are alſo admitted. The Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions conſiſts chiefly of an- 
tiquarians; whoſe moſt important bu- 
ſineſs is, to compoſe a hiſtory of France 
in a ſeries of medals. 


As having been the author of any 
work againſt the eſtabliſhed religion, or 
government, is an excluſion from. theſe 
academies, they. have . not eſcaped rhe 

e cenſures, 
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cenſures, and wit of thoſe, who have diſ- 
qualified themſelves for being members. 
A gentleman, to whom I ſtand indebted 
for much politeneſs and information, 
gave me an epitaph that my ſerve, a- 
mong many, as an example of this. It 
is Piron's, the author of the Guſtave and 
the Metromanie and as you may not 
have ſeen it, though common, I ſhall 
not much fatigue myſelf if I write it 
here, nor you if you read it. 11. 


Cy git Piron, qui ne ve fut rien, 

Fus meme 2 | 
| Indeed, Wg to the Ariineſs of 
e rules of the academies, I believe 
there is not a French writer of the pre- 


ſent age, of any eminence, who has not 
forfeited all the title he might have, of 


entering into ſuch aſſociations, though 
his intereſt or character may As 
have procured him a reception. 


Y ſu ppoſe 
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I ſuppoſe academies, like other human 
inſtitutions, ſeldom anſwer, in every 
particular, the deſign on which they 
were founded. In-general I believe they 
do: for though there ſeems to be a de- 
eline-of their eſtimat ion in Paris, it may 
be more owing to the ludicrous light in 
which the excluded wits have held them 
-up, than to any deviations with which 
they may be changed. Moltaire ſays, 
that there is a certain fatality in acade- 
mies, as no work that has ever born the 
title of naademigur, was ever found to be 
a work of genius: This may, perhaps, 
be true in France; however 1t 1s no ar- 
| guenent agairift the wititity of academies 
in general, and only” ſhews thatthe beſt 
things have their inconveniences and 
abuſes. Tf the French who have paſſed 
their courfe of ſtudies, Hever chooſe ro 
quit the walls of that ſchool herein 
they have been educated, nor have ever 
been bold enough to walk without the 
precincts of imitation : it does not fol- 
e lov⸗ 
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lo that it is impoſſible they ever 
ſhould ; or that the trammels of imita- 
tion and juſt principles,are not neceſ- 
ſary, to fledge and ſtrengthen the wings 
of the moſt vigorous and active genius. 
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DPF x. 


Paris, June 5th, 1775. 


I raaxk you for your polite 
jetter; and the kind concern you take - 
in my health. Do not fancy that my 
body has ſuffered. by the change from 


— ſubſtantial plain diſhes, to the ſophiſti- 


cated viands of French cookery : that 
it is conſiderably reduced, I am very 
certain, if my clothes have not expand- 
ed, by removing three or four degrees 
to the ſouth : but I cannot attribute it 
to any other cauſe, than the deteſtable 
water of the Seine. 


Much have the French truly to boaſt 
of this river, when its waters are ſo poi- 
ſonous, that ſcarce any foreigner can 
drink — without being fluxed off 
his 
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his legs. If it has any merit, it is, that 


it increaſes the revenue of the droit d au- 


baine ; as I am convinced many mſt 


yearly fall victims to their ignorance of 
its effects. My friend Mr. „ has 
not fared much better than I have, and 
] believe for the future would as ſoon, 
if it were poſſible, drink the ſtreams of 
Cocytus or Avernus, as a glaſs from 
this truly diabolical river. 


= 


But there is another advantage, the 
king of France derives from the waters 
of the Seine being poiſonous : which is, 
that thoſe who are aware of the danger, 
and cannot drink wine alone, as we now 
do, muſt have recourſe to his reſervoirs, 


where that, which is ſaid to be purified, 
is ſold at a certain price per quart. - 


However I ſhall not venture to make 
free with this eau au roi; as! am afraid 


* The drect 1 is a "Jaw, whereby the | 


king of France ſeizes all the effects of any foreign- 
er, that happens to die in his kingdom. 


it 
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it may retain many abominable quali- 
ties, after all its*precolations: 


Do not aſk' me what'T-think of the 
common people here; I ean give you 
but a very indifferent character of them, 
having been ſo unfortunate as to meet 
with none but rogues and cheats. Per- 
haps Jam not qualified to judge, and 
they may have virtues of which I am 
ignorant; I am willing to hope ſo: but 
moſt Engliſhmen; I believe, that viſit 
Paris, are ſtrangers to them as well as 
myſelf; at leaſt I nevet met with any 
that was not. I have ſaid that fear 
makes them polite, and that you do not 
find among them, ſuch as the populace 
in London, who wilt inſult; ſteal, and 
cotnmit outrages in the ſtreets: biit'i in 
exa&ions, and all the low'atts of imp 
ſition, nd native of China can go beyond 
them. Never yet have I ſeen one marchand 
or tradeſman; who did hot aſl d6uble or 
treble what he ought to, or would take. 
Theſe men ſeem to look on Engliſhmen 

as 
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as lawful prey; for the moment they 
findithe buyer of their goods is one, 

they put in practice every art, to fleece 
hien of his money; and I'believe; in ge- 
neral, do not find a great deal of dexte- 
rityo neceſſary. Was I to viſit Paris a- 
gain, I' would} endeavour te find out 
thoſe places, if poſſible, where my coun- 

try men have never been; for wherever 
they have touched; you will ſürely be 
obliged to ſuffer a thouſand tricks of 
knavery and impoſition. In ſhort, a 
Dupe and..an Engliſhman are ſynono- 
mous terms all over Paris. 


The moment you enter your hotel, 
there is a combination againſt you. 
Your tradeſmen pay a tax to the maſter, 
for a permiſſion to ſell within his walls, 
and under him, to your ſervant, for his 
recommendation; ſo that together with 
an exorbitant profit for themſelves, you 
may judge what you are likely to pay 
for every thing you want. The Traiteur 
bargains with your ſervant, that he will 


4 ſend 
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ſend him a dinner or ſupper whenever 


he wants to entertain his friends, or for 


himſelf, if you are not to maintain him, 
provided he can perſuade you to give 
ſuch a price : and your vintner, that he 
will ſupply him with wine, if he pro- 
miles to keep it a ſecret, that you pay 
three times as much as a Frenchman. 
There are a thouſand other things of this 


kind, which I have no inclination at pre- 


ſent to enumerate. 


SOM am, &c. 


0.08 
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LE T TZ R I. 


Paris June 15th, 1775. 


e 


Tg genius of ha French 


nation ſeems to have been upon the de- 
cline, ever ſince the age of Lewis the 
Fourteenth ; for out of the multitude 
of writers, and artiſts of the preſent 
age, few are thoſe that can be placed in 
the ſcale, againſt the famous group, that 
enlightened that remarkable æra. It 
ſeems to be the fate of nations, to riſe 
ſuddenly from barbariſm to excellence, 
to exhauſt their ſuperior powers in the 
few firſt efforts, and blaze forth at once 
with their full vigour; leaving nothing 
for fucceeding ages, but a power of rak- _ 
ing up the embers and refuſe bf their 
materials, and of varying what they 
have already arranged. Voltaire ſays, 
V DL. FE E he 
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he has found out the reaſon, which has 
been ſearched for in vain, why national 
genius bears all its bloſſoms in its firſt 
fecundity, and afterwards relapſes, al- 
moſt ſuddenly, to its priſtine ſterility. 
It is (ſays he) que chez les peuples qui cul- 
ſivent les beaux arts, il faut beaucoup d an- 
nees pour epurer la langue, & le gout ; 
quand ces premiers pas ſont faits, alors les 
genies ſe developpent; Þ emulation, la faveur 
: public prodigute a ces nouveaux efforts, ex- 

citent tous les talens; chaque artiſte ſaiſit en 
ſon genre les beautts naturelles que ſe genre 
' comporie : quiconque approfondit Ia theorie 
des arts purement de genie, doit, Gil a quel- 
que genie lui meme, ſavoir, que ces premieres 
 beautes, ces grands traits naturels qui appar- 
. tient a ces arts, & qui conviennent a la na- 
tion pour laquelle on travaille, font en petit 
nombre; & les ſujets, & les embelliſſemens 


ont de bornes bien plus reſſerrbes qu'on ne 


penſe. 


Voltaire himſelf is the only one we can 
ſet againſt Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Cre- 
billon, 


7 
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billon, Deſtouches, &c. to whom, not- 
withſtanding all his attempts to depre- 
ciate their merit, in order to ſet himſelf 
up as the ſtandard of perfection, he 
muſt be allowed to be not a little infe- 
rior. Tho' the preſent is ſaid to be the 
age of metaphyſicks, I ſhould as ſoon 
think of exalting our modern ſophiſts 
above Mr. Locke, as I ſhould in com- 


paring the age of Malbranche, with that 
of Diderot. 


Cardinal De Bernis ſpeaks of the de- 
pravation of the French taſte and litera- 
ture, in the following verſes: 


Il eft encore des talens dans la France 
Qui des neufs ſeurs nouriſſent Peſperance 
Mais je croirois qu au, frivole inclinẽs 
De la nature ils ſont detournes 

Se pourroit ils Francois, que notre Verve 
Eut reweillé le courroux de Minerve 
on eut ſondu Por du fiecle paſſe 


Pour y mettre un clinquant efface. 


Le naturel Peſt uſe ſous la lime 
La ſymmetrie a banni le ſublime : 
Et la clarte, ce flambeau du diſcours, 
Pali, Peteint, = fait place aux faux jours. 


2 'Þ he 
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Ihle ſtate of the arts alſo, ſeem to bear 
no proportion to that of the: laſt centu- 
ry; for, tho' they can boaſt ſuch-names 
as a Falconet, a Pigale, or La Tour, it will 
be difficult, even for theſe, to ſtand a- 
gainſt numbers, and ſo formidable a bo- 
dy as Pouſſin, Le Sueur, Le Brun, Puget, 
Girardon, and many others. As for the 
mechanic arts, it ſeems as if they had 
taken flight with the Proteſtants, and 
made England the place of their habita- 
tion : it being beyond credibility, how 
far our mechanicks leave thoſe of F rance 
behind tin 


A nation I think may be pronounced 
to be on the decline, when its literary 

refinements are puſhed to extravagance, 
folly, and profligacy : when its writers 
openly declaim in favour of vice, and 
ſet up new ſyſtems in contradiction to 
common-ſenſe ; when they ridicule re- 
ligion, and attempt to deſtroy every 
principle by which the wiſdom of the 
world, ever ſince its N has ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed the mind, and. actions of man 
ought to be governed. This is the caſe 
at preſent with France; for a kind of 
madneſs, of combating received epini-' 
ons, ſeems to have ſeized the whole race 


of ſcribblers here; which, I am convinc- 


ed, an affectation of novelty, and a ri- 


diculous vanity, has a greater ſhare in 


propagating, than a conviction of their 


tenets being right, or the intereſts and 


happineſs of individuals, or ſociety. 
They tell you, qu'on doit conſerver les 


prejuges de la coutume, pour agir comme un 
autre homme; mais, on doit ſe defaire de pre- 


jugts, pour penſer en homme ſage. This 
maxim 1s carried to ſuch a pitch of ex- 


travagance, that all received truths: 


| ſeem to be confounded in the proſcrip- 
tion of prejudices : and to be attacked on 


all ſides, by the ridicule and ſophiſtry of 


thoſe, who have the preſumption to ſt 
up their reaſon in oppoſition to the wiſ- 
dom of ages, or think they have wit and 
argument enough to poiſon the minds 
of thouſands, and perſuade them to 

| E 3 what 
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what they do not, in reality, believe 
themſelves. The very chief of the lite- 
rary characters here, is a man who ought 
to be baniſhed ſociety ; a man who, in- 
ſtead of labouring to render mankind 
more virtuous and happy, proſtitutes 
his great abilities to the vileſt purpoſes, 
in endeavouring to make them more 
corrupt and miſerable. In thoſe lauda- 
ble attempts, the inferior race of authors 
are not ſlow to follow him; a race who 
would pluck from conſcience and curbed 
licence the muzzle of reſtraint, exterminate 
all diſtinction of right and wrong, ſap 
the foundations of virtue, and deſtroy 
the hopes of mankind in the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, and debaſe the human 
ſpecies below the brute creation, over- 
throw all Jaws, all revelation, and im- 
pudently blacken religion, with impious 
calumnies and blaſphemous repreſen- 
tations. Many of theſe kinds of pro- 
ductions have found their way into Eng- 
land ; and ſome worthy gentlemen, to 
diffuſe their influence more wide, bave 

beſtowed 
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beſtowed pains in tranſlating, what 
ought to have been burnt, as ſoon as 


_ publiſhed, by the hands of the common 
hangman. . 
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LEP ER XA 


Lyons, June 22d, 1775. 


2 — — 


9 


Loox at the ſuperſeription, 
and you will ſee, that I have made a 
pretty long ſkip ſince I wrote my laſt 
letter—One hundred leagues at leaſt, 1s 
the diſtance of Paris, from this famous 
city Lyons —You will hear but little of 
me, if I make ſuch, in every interval of 
our correſpondence. However you muſt 
not think that I have been idle, or have 
forgotten I was in your debt; but ra- 
ther impute my omiſſions to want of 
time, and opportunity, to which they 
are in fact owing : for, from two o'clock 
in the morning, to five in the afternoon, 
we have been cooped up in the Diligence, 
where, if the motion would have per- 
mitted, the inceſſant clatter of tongues 


around 
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around would have made writing im- 
poſſible. Perhaps you wonder to hear 
me mention a diligence, when you know 
we took over an Engliſh chaiſe, with a 
view to be trundled at our convenience 
and pleaſure. But that ſcheme was 
given up for a new one; and as yet re- 
pentence has not overtaken us: for, tis 
not an hour ago, that we congratulated 
each other on the change; and are at 
preſent perſuaded, that we ſhall reap all 
the ſuperior advantages, which it ſeem- 


ed to promiſe, when firſt ſtarted. - 


To travel poſt, is certainly the moſt | 
_ eligible method, for a man who conſults. 
his eaſe, more than his improvement; 
and has no other deſign than of being 

whiſked over a great deal of ground, 
that he may be able to ſay he has been 
at ſuch and ſuch places; and of paſſing : 
for my Lor Anglois at the Auberges. On 
conſidering. this common method of tra- 

velling, we thought that unleſs we had 
our portmanteaus ſtuffed with recom- 
: E5 mendatory 
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mendatory letters, for every town and 
village, we muſt loſe a deal of informa- 
tion, which we ſhould wiſh to gain, or, 
at the beſt, be content with that, which 
an ignorant poſtilion, or the maſters and 
ſervants of the inns, might condeſcend 
to give. On the other hand, we ima- 
gined, that, by mixing with a number 
of the French, in the boats and coaches, 
we ſhould be more than commonly un- 
fortunate, if we did not meet vith ſome, 
who would be both willing and able to 
inſtruct us, in moſt things we wanted to 
know: as it was more than probable, 
the greater number of our ſellow-travel- 
lers might belong to the provinces thro? 
which we were to paſs, or to which we 
were going. From Paris to this city 
there was no place Which we could not 
ſee in the time of the relais; and on the 
other parts of our rout, we reſolved to 
take places from town to town, accord - 
ing to our pleaſure, or that method of 
travelling, which the different provinces 
afforded. The natural propenſity all 


peo ja 
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people have to take as little trouble as 
poſſible, was continually diſſuading us, 
and dropping hints, that we might ſuf- 
fer ſome mortifications, and many diſ- 
agreeable neceſities : but it was not for 
two young men, of {1x-and-twenty, to 
be frightened at a few rubs : at leaſt. we 
were aſhamed to own it, if we were. 
Our chaiſe and ſervants, . we therefore 


diſcarded, as things for which we had 


no farther occaſion ; and it was agreed 


nem. con. to ſally forth in a new manner, 
and be directed by thoſe circumſtances 


which chance ſhould throw in our, way. 


Lleft Paris with regret, as I had begun 


to form an acquaintance with thoſe, _ 
who would have left me nothing to wiſh. 


for in entertainment, or inſtruction. 


But we had already exceeded the time 


we purpoſed to ſtay there ; and our fare 


having been paid for thite hundred : 


miles, economy forbade a longer pro- 


traction. 


1 
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One, who was apt to draw preſages of 
ſchemes from their beginnings, would 
not have heſitated to pronounce, that 
we ſhould be heartily tired in the pro- 
ſecution of ours. The miſerable hovel, 
into which we were thruſt the firſt night, 
gave no great room for any hope of 
comfortable entertainment, at the other 
inns on the road. Dirt and filth ap- 
peared, in all the animate and inani- 
mate things, that appertained to it: but 
'twas to v purpoſe to be uneaſy about 
the matter, ior no other room, leſs abo- 
minable thin that we were ſhown into, 
was to be got; fo that we were obliged 
to fit qyun with the philoſopher's con- 
folation, that Jevius fit patientis, &c. 
You would have laughed to have ſeen 
us ſitting in ſilent dudgeon oppoſite 
each other, heſitating what to do, whe- 
ther to Gt up, or run. the riſk, of being 
devoured alive. The beds ſeemed. to 
promiſe a comfortable number of inha- 
bitants, and I aſſure you we were not 
| deceived | in our expectations: for we had 


ſcarce 


— 


ſcarce ventured between the ſheets, be- 
fore we were ſurrounded, in both beds, 
by ſuch a quantity of bugs, as ſeemed 
to blacken the pillows. Great news, 
you'll ſay, truly, to write from France, 
that we have been peſtered with bugs! 
But you, who can enjoy the. luxury of 
neat apartments and wholeſome beds, 
muſt allow ſtrollers to talk of thoſe 
things, which are to them of greater 
_ pith and moment, than antiquities, towns, 
or provinces. . I know not, whether this 
circumſtance has not left ſtronger traces 
on-our memory, than any town or vil- 
lage through which we paſſed. And 
what will you have me relate, but that 
which ſtrikes it moſt? We were oblig- 
ed to leap out of bed, and not any ſleep 
could we get till we heard a ſummons 
at the door, to bid us riſe. But I have 
done; may never one of thoſe deteſtable 


vermin profane * face, as they haue 
that of 


Your &c. 


———— — 2 ure 
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CET TER OR: 
: Lyons, June 23d, 1775. 
( 


— — — 


| * HE coach we found had 

its full complement: for no leſs than. 
ten were crammed. into its enormous 
carcaſe. I fancy I hear you ſay—ten in 
one coach! Ves— and ten is but a 
trifling number, compared with that, 
which ſome of the diligences about Pa- 
ris carry. The interior of this machine 
is about ſeven feet by five: and the 
paſſengers ſit around the ſides, fronting 
each other. When I found myſelf caſed 
in it with ſo many, I confeſs I had ſome 
apprehenſions, that we ſhould, on the 
firſt jolt, all break to the ground. But 
+2 had not obſerved its exterior ſtrength; . 


which 
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which I thought afterwards, when I ex- 


amined the maſly wheels, axle, &. was 


calculated to tranſport, upon occaſion, 
a tower from one town to anather. 


We ſoon perceived that we had fallen 
into agreeable company, and had ſome 
proſpect of ſpending our time comforta- 
bly in the coach, whatever we might in 
the Auberges. Many a time have I tra- 
velled in diligences; but never yet was 


witneſs to a converſation in one, ſo 


quickly circulated. Every tongue, 
though it was dark, was buſy, the mo- 
ment the horſes were put in motion: 
and the difference between a coachful of 
Frenchmen and a coachful of Engliſh- 
men, could not but ſtrike me very for- 
cibly. In the one, a profound ſilence 
reigns throughout; or. the firſt that 
breaks it is he that is ſooneſt aſleep. 
Every one ſurlily takes the place to 
which he thinks be has a right: for the 
offer of a ſeat, which is looked upon to 


be 
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be the beſt, is a ſtrain their politeneſs 
' ſeldom reaches. Then, not a ſoul dares 
to ſpeak till the morning dawns, except 
ſome honeſt doſer, who having been at 
loggerheads with his neighbour, rouſes 
up to aſk pardon. When the light per- 
mits, every one examines the company 
with circumſpection; and bold is the 
man, who ventures to draw his watch, 
and declare the hour to the reſt. One 
would imagine, in this reſpe&, that 
England, inſtead of France, was the ar- 
bitrary government, and that people 
were afraid of opening their mouths in 
the dark, leſt there ſhould be ſome ſpy, 
who might miſinterpret their words into 
diſaffection. In the other, the beha- 
viour is directly the reverſe; and the 
_ converſation ſeems like a repaſt, to 
which a number of hungry men are in- 
troduced, who, not doubting their wel- 
come, fall to eating their fill, without 2 
invitation or ceremony. 


Until 
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Until the day broke upon us, we were 
entertained by a perſon, whom we found 


afterwards to be a Knight of Malta, : 


with an account of the coronation, at 
which he had been preſent. He was 
plied with queſtions on all ſides, by per- 
ſons whoſe phizzes he could not diſco- 
ver; and directed his anſwers to the 
quarter from whence the voices came. 
Before the company could well view 


each others faces, we were acquainted 


with the profeſſion, and buſineſs of half 


our fellow-travellers. As ſoon as we 
were diſcovered to be Engliſhmen, had 


we had a hundred tongues, inquiſitive- 
neſs would have found employment for 
them all. We parried their queſtions 
as well as we could, and entitled our- 
ſelves to puſh again in our turn: in 
ſhort, we were as well acquainted with 
each other, before breakfaſt, as if Fave 


had been On up together fo 
month. 


The 


; 
| 
| 
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The ſhining characters of our compa- 
ny were, a ſurgeon, a Dieppe and a Pa- 
ris mercer, the officer of Malta, and a 
lady of about ſeven or eight-and-twen- 
ty, whoſe *pleaſure was a law to all. 
The ſurgeon, to whom we were in- 
debted for the principal part of our 
mirthful entertainment, gave us, be- 
tween his ſtories, an account of extraor- 
dinary caſes that had come within the 
ſphere of his practice, and of a: cradle 
which he had invented for a fractured 
leg, and for which he had received the 
prize of a filver medal. Your friend 
and I often ſtared upon one ano- 
ther, as his anatomical lectures were 
ſuch, as we did not imagine well calcu- 
[lated for the ears of the young lady, 
who was one of the audience, and 
equally a ſtranger to every one in the 
coach, as to us. But we were much 
more ſurprized to hear her join in the 
converſation, on the diſſection of a re- 
puted hermaphrodite, with as much _ 
- an 
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and freedom, as if it had been on fa- 
ſhions. But it is not the firſt miſtake. 
I have made in judging what female de- 
licacy is capable of bearing here. How- - 
ever, notwithſtanding all his indelicate 
diſſections, our ſurgeon was the ſupe- 
rior wit of all, and I feel a concern 
whilſt I am writing, to think I may 
never again ſee a man, who was able to 
diffuſe ſo much good humour, and 
chearfulneſs around him. 


Alfter dinner, as if the Burgundy had 
made their bo/om's lord fit lightly on his 
throne, they drowned the noiſe of the 
wheels in ſinging. We found they were 
very deſirous of hearing an Engliſh ſong ; 
and as you know we are both thrummers 
on the harpſichord, we ſung a duet of 
Handel's : with which their national po- 
liteneſs would not ſuffer them, to expreſs 


themſelves any otherwiſe chai pleaſ- 
ed. But J am afraid, if I go on in this 


manner, to tell you every thing we did 
mn 
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and ſaid in the diligence, you will be 
tired, though we were not, before you 
get to Lyons. 


I am, &c, 


LETTER 
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Lil TEA 


| Lyons, Fune 22d, 1775. 


O UR rate of travelling was 


no more than ſixty miles a day, though 
we got up at two or three o'clock in 
the morning: but the tediouſneſs was 
amply overbalanced, by the mirth and 
good-humour of the company. Before 
we approached any town, or village, we 
had full information of every thing there 


warthy of curioſity : and by means of 


the relais, and the good nature of our 
fellow-travellers, had generally leiſure, 
and conductors enough in our-rambles. 
Our number after the firſt day increaſed 


conſiderably, for ſeveral had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of the outſide of the coach, among 
whom was the young abbe, and an offi- 
cer. Theſe two ſometimes exchanged 

” places 
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places with thoſe on the inſide; and 
ſeemed to relieve thoſe, whoſe tongue 
had already done ſufficient duty. 


1 ſhall not eaſily forget the chearful 
countenances of the diligence : though 
good-humour was by no means wanting, 
when we were ſhut up together; yet at 
dinner and ſupper, as though cramped 
before, it expanded itſelf, and ſpread on 
every face additional riſfibility. Some 
mendicant - monks generally attended 
the deſert with a plate, to collect alms 
for their convent; and I could not but 
wonder, at the little ſucceſs they met 
with, from people, whoſe behaviour 
ſeemed to promiſe univerſal benevo- 
lence. Their petitions were commonly 
anſwered with a wave of the head; and 
ſeldom did I fee any one prevailed on, 
to drop a ſou for charity. Once, in- 
deed, when a young jolly monk enter- 
ed, whoſe face ſhewed little penance or 
mortification, the young lady of our 
company, to whom he applied, promiſed 

| - "FO 
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to make a collection for him, if he would 
| ſalute her. The Francitcan preſſed his 
hand to his breaſt, ſhook his head, and 
by his looks ſeemed to tell her he dared 


not. The whole circle of our company 
then diſplayed a large contribution, 


which they promiſed to give, if he would 
comply with the conditions: but either 


his monaſtic vow, or the diſcipline of- 


his convent had too great weight with 
him, to be overbalanced by the tempta- 
tion. I felt ſome kind of indignation 
at ſeeing him an obje& of ridicule, 
which he had not deſerved. However, 
he did not appear to be ſenſible of any 


indignity offered him, but. took it as a 
buadinage, to which he had been accuſ- 


tomed. The fille, who waited- on us, 
joining in the laugh, was offered the 
collection, if ſhe would kiſs him: but 
he retired with precipitation. 


I know not what induced our fair 


fellow-traveller, to be fo ſevere on thoſe 
eccleſiaſticks, that happened to fall in 
. her 
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her company: but ſhe ſeldom miſſed , 
an opportunity, of attempting to turn 
them into ridicule. Perhaps it might be 
that the monaſtic orders ſeem to defy, 
and declare war againſt her ſex : for ſhe 
treated every religieux as an enemy, and 
his continence and ſanctity as grim- 
mace. The quarter, nuns might expect 
to meet from men, would, I believe, 
be but little better; and they would 
not often eſcape, were they permitted 
to walk without their convents, the jeers 
of thoſe, who conſider them as leſs man- 
haters in reality, than in profeſſion. The 
young abbe, I mentioned, was a little 
unfortunate, in paying his devoirs to 
one, who ſhowed no mercy to the fra- 
ternity. Mademoiſelle had employed 
ſome time, to make him believe, that 
| ſhe was ſtruck with his figure, and had 
' conceived a tendreſſe for him. He ſwal- 
lowed the bait, and made ſerious propo- 
ſals to her, of quitting his habit, and de- 
camping en poſte but the flinty-hearted 
damſel publiſhed his offers, to his great 
mortification, 
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mortification, and the diverſion of the 
company. 


The face of Burgundy afforded but 
little variety, as it is almoſt entirely co- 
vered with vines. It was reaſonable to 
expect, at every auberge, in this pro- 
vince, to find the beſt of that wine, 
which bears its name : but we found, 
that the prime of the vintage was gene- 
rally ſent to merchants, or barrelled for 
exportation, and that nothing was re- 
. ſerved but the meagre preſſings of the 
promiſcuous ripe and unripe fruit. It 
might be our chance, to have only the 
commoneſt wine brought to table, as 
the coachman ſupplied it; but our en- 
quiries were unſucceſsful if there was 
any other at the inns. 
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rin . 


| Lyons, June 23d, 1775. 


— 


1 Chalons we quitted our 


| honeſt coachman, and embarked on 
board the diligence deau of the Soane. 
I did not like the looks of our water, as 

thoſe of our land- conductor , for Charon 


himſelf would have been. out-ſurlied by 
ſuch a viſage : however the change of 


| ſcepe could not but be pleaſing. The 
laſt morning's journey was not quite ſo 


agreeable as the former ones, on ac- 


count of the heat. Not a cloud was to 


be ſeen ; and the ſun, with the exerciſe 
of dragging ſuch an unwieldy machine 
as the coach, proved too powerful for 


one of the horſes, tho' they were the beſt 


„ 
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I had ſeen in France. The beaſt drop- 
ped panting, and ſtruggling for life, 
andall endeavours to raiſe him weve in- 
effectual. Our driver, who I think 
would have yielded to few men for ſize, 
| ſtood looking on him for ſome time in 
filence; and then, as if he had thought 
of a remedy, took out a bottle of wine, 
that he kept for his own refreſhment, 
and threw what he could down his 
horſe's throat: the reſt he poured into 
the ears, and ſhook them, as though he 
would willingly invigorate the head as 
well as the body. We would fain have 
perſuaded him to cut a vein; but he had 
little opinion of our ſkill in farriery, and 
rather choſe to leave the recovery. to na- 
ture and the wine: ſo with the aſſiſtance 
of the poſtilian, he dragged the dying 
animal to the ſide of the road, and drove 
on with the remaining nine. But not- 
| withſtanding his contempt of our ad- 
vice, and leaving his horſe in that for- 
lorn condition, it was agreed by all that 
| he was a bon enfant. s 
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The Diligence d eau is à large boat, 
fitted up for che reception of paſſengers, 
with two chambers, one where the tra- 
vellers to and from Paris, with thoſe 
above the common rank are aſſembled, 
the other for the ſervants and peaſants. 
It is drawn by horſes, and travels expe- 
ditiouſly with'the' ſtream, but I imagine 
rather tediouſſy againſt it. Thoſe who 
chooſe to fee the country, may feat 
*thenifelves on the'top,; and with a para- 
ſol or umbrella will find it very agreea- 
ble, as there is not the leaſt danger of 
falling over: board, the whole being en- 
compaſſed with rails. We were here 
very fortunate, in the addition that was 
made to our company, which was now 
encreaſed to twenty-five, or thirty. In 
this large circle we found a more reſpec- 
table character than we had hitherto met 
| with, in a Canon of Lyons, who was one 
4 of the paſſengers. As he was a man of 
learning and politeneſs, his converſation 
added not a little both to our entertain- 
ment and inſtruction. I muſt not forget 
| to 
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to. mention that we had alſo two ladies, 
both young and handſome, whoſe agree- 
able manners contributed, perhaps as 
much as the Canon's wit and erudition, 
to beguile the time of our journey : nay, 
I aſſure you, I even wiſhed it lengthen- 
eds as I knew we muſt part at Lyons. 


The country between Chalons and 
this city ſeems fertile: the hills are ſkirt- 
ed with ſome trees, and the vineyards 
are extended along the declivities down 
to the banks of the S ane. Some of the 
pleaſure-boats, which we met in great 
numbers on this river, were rowed in a 
manner different from any I had ever 
ſeen before, and ſeemed to cut the wa- 
ter with great ſwiftneſs. But I ſhould 
not ſay rowed, for there were no oars 
belonging to them. What ſerved in 
their ſtead, were two ſmall wheels, made 
in the ſame form as thoſe of common 
water-mills, whoſe radii were little long, 
er than the- diſtance from the edge or 
gunwale of the boat, to the ſurſace of 
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the water. Theſe may be either raiſed, 
or depreſſed at pleaſure, as the boat is- 
more or leſs laden; that the fans, which 
act on the water, may be immerged 
their proper depth. The perſon who 
works them, fits between their two han- 
dles, which are on the inſide, and ſeems 
to be leſs laboriouſly employed than if 
he was tugging at the oar. Perhaps you 
may have ſeen this method uſed in Eng- 


land, but as I never did, you will excuſe 
me for mentioning it. 


It 1s impoſſible to give you an ade- 
quate deſcription of the beautiful proſ- 

pect Lyons preſents, at its entrance by 
the Soane. The picture is both roman- 
tic and charming. The villas and houſes 
on the banks as you approach have an 
inexpreſſible air of gaiety, and are built 
in a manner that cannot fail of catching 
the eye. But this pleaſure is prodigiouſ- 
ly encreaſed, when the city itſelf appears. 
Some of its buildings are raiſed on the 
projection of the rocks, on the ſides of 
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the river: others on the declivities of 
hills, reſting on arches, ſurrounded with 
pendant gardens, ſupported in the ſame 
manner; and on the mountains, which 
riſe one above another, to bound the 


proſpect, are ſcattered ſeveral towers, 
obeliſks, or caſtles. 


The diligence was no ſooner perceiv- 
ed, than a ſhoal of boats put off from 
the ſhore, contending which ſhould 
reach us firſt. Theſe boats, which were 
all rowed by women, inſtead of men, 
ſurrounded us preſently. The nimble 
Amazons clambered up on all ſides, and 
were very importunate to engage what 
number of the paſſengers they could, to 
enter their little ſkiffs, in order to con- 
vey them to the diffacent parts of the 
town where they were going, as our 
water-coach proceeded no further, It 
ſeems to be a ſtrange perverſion of 'oc- 
cupation, that the huſbands here ſhould 
be employed in throwing ſilk, whilſt the 
wife and daughters are labouring at the 
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oar, and tanning themſelves in the fun. 
In theſe boats two girls were the rowers, 
w hilft an old woman acted as cockſwain. 


Tho' we were very well pleaſed with 
each other's company, yet four minds 
were too much occupied with joy at our 
arrival, and expectation of what we 
were to iſ{ce, to feel any great regret at 
parting with our fellow-travellers : here 
our mirth and pleaſure ended, we took 
a haſty leave of each other, and diſperſ- 
ed ourſelves, ſome in one boat and ſome 
in another, to different parts of the city. 
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